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TASTE AND MANNERS 


Tne American people are far from being disciples of that ancient 
philosophy which associated the beautiful with the good. Quite in 
contrast are these bustling and practical times with the age of Pericles, 
when Beauty ruled in Athens. If we now and then do homage to the 
superior taste of the old Republic, by bringing from among its shattered, 
yet noble ruins, some faultless model of architectural clegance, the 
spirit of our political economy prompts us to daub its fair proportions 

with untempered mortar, and adorn them with flimsy ornaments of 
stucco. ‘The great national maxim, of practical, tangible utility, ob- 
scuring our nobler perceptions of the spiritual and the beautiful, has 
fixed our eyes too constantly upon the dust beneath us, where, like the 
man in “ Bunyan’s P ilgrim’s Progress,” we grope and rake about, for 
the ‘useful and the good.’ With very many, beauty is considered 
a worthless commodity, and the culture of good taste, since it pro- 
duces no marketable fruits, as the peculiar occupation of the idle and 
effeminate, if not quite contrary to good morals. ‘They seem to be- 
eve that the lessons of perfect taste and beauty, with which the gar- 
den of Paradise was fraught to its first inhabitants, were not designed 
by the great Teacher for the race, it being only left for them after the 
fall literally to fulfill the curse. Perhaps the peculiarities of our politi- 
cal condition may have something to do with these prejudices It ill 
suits the ultra spirit of democracy to cherish those refining and ele- 
vating influences, which surrounded the original perfection of our be- 
ing. Its restless and envious disciples would rather blacken the faces 
of all, than that any dissimilitude should exist in the moral or physical 
likenesses of the “dear people.” Then, again, though we would 
speak it reverently, the stern and simple faith of our purit: an ancestry 
hardly recognized, in its hatred of a formal church and a kingly court, 
the doctrine of external beauty, or the alliance of ‘Taste with Religion 
The shaven crowns and buff surtouts of Cromwell's court, marked their 
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dislike of worldly display, and to escape the tainted air of lofty cathe. 
drals, they sought, in this dreary wilderness, 


“ A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King.” 


This peculiar hostility towards every form and symptom of prelacy and 
royalty, which persecution cherished in the hearts of our ancestors, 
seems yet to live in the warfare which many among us continue against 
all the beauties of art, as if they were tainted with some influence of 
the evil one; as though, since the Devil has in his wisdom found ac- 
cess w the hearts of men through those arts which delight the eye and 
please the ear, to him only must belong the architecture, the music, 
and the painting! 

What is Taste’? Let mental philosophers attempt to define, in their 
set phrase, its varied and delicate emotions. Such an analysis comes 
neither within our wishes nor ability. 

The view of a beautiful scene once awakened in a highly gifted 
mind, a strain like this : 


“ It was the night—and Lara's glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam ; 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky: 
All was so still, so soft, in earth and air, 
You scarce would start to see a spirit there, 
Secure that naught of evil could delight 
‘To walk in such a scene on such a night! 
It was a moment only for the good.” 


Who can read this without emotions kindred to those which gave it 
birth? These emotions constitute Taste; a word, however, far too 
feeble to convey to our minds a just idea of that faculty by which 
we appreciate whatever is glorious and beautiful in the great realms of 
divine and human creation. 

Without usurping, then, the dull prerogative of the mental anatomist, 
let us consider the objects of ‘Taste to be all comprised in this one 
term—THE BEAUTIFUL—whether it is found in the works of nature, of 
art, or in the nobler qualities of the soul. ‘The Cartesian philosopher 
notes with learned gravity that the objects of taste are always sensa- 
tions, and have no residence beyond the precincts of the mind. It is 
suflicient four our purpose, however, to follow the doctrine of our com- 
mon sense—that beauty exists wherever the hand of the Creator has 
been. We read this in the creation of the fair world which we in- 
habit—the conception of perfect taste—hung without hands in bound- 
less space, and adorned with all its glorious ornaments ; “ its ocean of 
air above, its ocean of water beneath, i:s zodiac of lights, its tents of 
dripping clouds, its striped coat of climates, its fourfold year.” “ Look 
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upon the rainbow,” exclaimed an admirer of beauty in ancient times, 
“and praise him that made it; very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof. It compasseth the heaven about with a glorious circ) 
the hands of the Most High have bended it.” 

We turn now to the fine arts, the second creation of beautiful forms 
and thoughts, the reflection of natural beauty in the mirror of man’s 
creative genius. 


and 


All the harmonies of sweet sounds, the magic deline- 
ations of the pencil, the life-like statue, the ornaments which archi- 
tecture and gardening lend to nature’s hills and valleys, the wonderful 
treasures of poetry, gathered from all times and realms of human 
thought; these, also, contribute to the delights of Taste. 

Although the susceptibilities which enable us to love the beautiful, 
are, to some extent, innate, we have already, in enumerating the ob- 
jects of ‘Taste, included those beyond the capacities of that intuitive 
knowledge which the Creator has bestowed. A just appreciation of 
the fine arts requires that our natural suscepubilities should be educated 
and improved, until, united with maturer years and enlarged experi- 
ence, Taste becomes a critical faculty, not only perceiving and appre- 
ciating, but judging and distinguishing the true from the false. Like 
the bodily sense from which it derives its name, it may be vitiated, 
and as the palate naturally chooses proper and nourishing food, so doer 
our internal taste commend to us what is in itself beautiful and execel- 
lent. If this is true, that in nature there exists a standard of true 
beauty, and consequently of good taste, the old maxim, “ There can be 
no disputing about ‘Taste, is incorrect. The variety of tastes de- 
parting from the true standard, must be accounted for in the force of 
prejudice, wrong habits and associations. 

But Nature has not been so impartial as to bestow upon us all alike 
a love for the beautiful. There are some of minds so dull and gross, 
that even external Nature, in her gayest or most sublime moods, fails 
to awaken * single emotion of joy or wonder. ‘To such, mental disci- 
pline and extensive knowiedge cannot ensure a refined Taste. The 
maxim “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” apples to them. Many a scholar, 
who has spent long years in the pursuit of abstract truth, fails to ap- 
preciate the true value of a beautiful poem, even though just rules for 
its criticism may be duly stowed away in the labyrinths of his learn- 
ing. He may behold a splendid prospect in Nature, and yet feel no 
emotion, unless it be the satisfaction of measuring its area, or sur- 
veying its geological structure. Meanwhile, the youth, unpractised in 
criticism, but full of ardent sensibility, steals many an hour of true de- 
light from his irksome syntax, to read and enjoy that same poem; and 
the untutored savage pauses in his chase to view, with like emotions, 
some magnificent display of Nature's wild scenery; though neither 
can state the reasons of his enjoyment. 

We have considered the beautiful works of nature and art as the ob- 
jects of Taste. ‘The beautiful in morals, also, it is her province to dis- 
cover and admire, not indeed of herself alone, but aided by the arbiter 
of morals, a good conscience. It was the school of Shattesbury, we 
believe, who considered virtue as beautiful rather than obligatory, and 
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regarding it as a mere sentiment or emotion, have failed to give it the 
sanctions of Law and Duty. On the other hand, there are some good 
men, who, going to the opposite extreme, will not acknowledge any 
connection between good ‘Taste and good Morals. They pursue, with 
stoical precision, the straight and narrow path of stern duty, neither 
turning aside to gather flowers, nor delaying to heed the beauties of 
the prospect. In the character of the men themselves, we are apt to 
see the influence of their mistake. ‘There is more in it to approve, 
than to love and admire. ‘They perform well all the great duties of 
life, and through their good works appear to advantage in the distance, 
but on wear approach fail to win our affection, through negligence of 
the minor duties of daily life. In the beautiful words of President 
Hopkins, * They seem like stately trees, in the trunk and main branches 
of which the sap circulates vigorously, but does not reach and animate 
the smaller twigs, and give to the leaves their perfect green.” 

lt is over that department of morals which relates to our social in- 
tercourse, and in which the proprieties and courtesies of life are com- 
prised, that good ‘Taste presides, Its virtues are the “ petites morales” 
of the French, that nice regard for others’ convenience and feelings, 
and that sympathy for their ills, which constitutes true politeness. 
The emotions of beauty, then, which moral actions awaken, must 
proceed from those warm and generous aflections, which command not 
merely our respect and approval, but our admiration. Duty draws the 
bold outlines in the picture of life, while the perception of moral beauty 
which we call Taste, bestows the rich and mellow coloring. And 
here we may notice the faet, that with moral ‘Taste, as with intellectual, 
Nature has not bestowed impartially those finer affections and sympa- 
thies which clothe the soul in her beautiful vesture. ‘There are some 
men so dry and coarse and so hard-visaged, that we are at once re- 
pelled from their closer acquaintance, while others in each look and 
yesture evince those acute susceptibilities and ardent emotions, which 
draw us to them at once. ‘The one class duty leads on, as with a hal- 
ter, while with the other, good principles are so aided by impulse that 
it seems almost to supply their place. 

“A man’s manners commonly makes his fortune,” is one of those 
maxims of common school philosophy, inculcating at once a lesson in 
ethics and penmanship, which the school-boy has often seen inscribed 
in running-hand upon the top of his copy page. Whether it was the 
hasty conception of the pedagogue’s own brain, or a stolen gleaning 
from some other sage, it is, like most of its class, about half true. To 
adopt it unqualified we should promise the world to be commonly either 
courtiers or dancing masters. We cannot doubt, however, that one’s 
manners commonly aid or hinder to a great extent his progress through 
the world. ‘To say that they designate a man’s fortune, would perhaps 
give more veracity to our adage. So plainly is the inner man mirrored 
in the outward demeanor, that a nice observer will generally discover 
by it an individual's character and station in life. Much is betrayed in 
the minutest action, look, or tone of voice. Although the mere forms 
of etiquette are in some degree arbitrary and conventional, and taught 
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with technical precision to those who lack experience, in many small 
duodecimos, yet the true gentleman is alw ays re oguized, while vul- 
garity, though varnished and plated ever so much, soon discovers itself 
Let us inquire who is the true gentleman, lest he be supposed to belong 
lo the school of Chesterfield, “ hose guiding principle Was sé ltishne SS, 


under the garb of a false-hearted and hypocritical benevolence, and 
whose polished manners, like the bloom of waxen fruit, were put on 
w deceive. ‘True politeness has its source in the heart, and needs th 
kind and generous emotions to give it life and beauty. [t is the show- 
ing forth of a cheerful, pains-taking good will in every action. ‘To 
confer pleasure, by rendering our social intercourse happy and agreea- 
ble, is its only end. ‘This must be accomplished by the habitual exer- 
cise of the social Virtues. A blind obediene elo Fashion will hot do it, 
for Fashion owes no particular allegiance either to Morality or good 
‘Taste. It is merely the current stamp given by the arbitrary whims 
of dress-makers and courtiers to the external life, neither enhancing 
nor diminishing its real value. A man’s dress does not re present his 
tailor, nor his bow his dancing master, but himself, his own good taste 
and kind feelings. By nearly the same outward action men express 
far different emotions. Inthe warm grasp and the beaming eye we 
know full well the indications of a friendly heart, while in the stiffly 
extended arm, and the insipid smile of a formalist, there is nothing to 
admire. Still the former may be as far from being truly polite, as the 
latter from being amiable. Good feelings, though the indispensable 
source of truly good manners, do not of themselves create them, for as 
men with the best intentions often err through lack of common sense, so 
the kindest feelings may be expressed in the most awkward and embar- 
rassing manner. A good heart very often lies concealed beneath a 
rough exterior. ‘The influence of a correct taste, is needed to refine 
and chasten its sterner qualities. It is like that which architecture and 
gardening lend to Nature, clearing away the wild forests, laying out the 
green slopes, in their dress of fruits and flowers, to the genial sun, and 
adorning the hills and valleys with beautiful works of art. And not 
only does ‘Taste chasten and improve the dispositions to virtue, but it 
enlarges their number—creating new objects of affection, and new ties 
of sympathy. It educates the soul to the knowledge of its finer na- 
ture. ‘l'o the man who combines with his natural love for the beauti- 
ful, an intimate and scientific knowledge of the Creator's works, a 
thousand associations arise to give ever fresh delight, in contemplating 
the skill and wisdom displayed in every part. ‘Thus, he whose moral 
taste is cultivated, beholds human character with keener discernment, 
and a nicer perception of the beautiful in conduct. 

We have thus endeavored to point out the connection between taste 
and manners. ‘ Cui bono,” is doubtless the question of many a prac- 
tical, judicious reader. We have no time, say they, for the fascinating 
pursuits of ‘Taste, or the acquirement of refined and graceful manners. 
The world calls us to active, arduous exertion, and to meet its heartless 
strife, we have little need of the fine arts, and must use other arms than 
Cupid’s, and stouter armor than the exquisite sensibilities and delicate 
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sympathies of a refined Taste Let others, whose time and means per- 
mit them to glide gracefully through the world, learn to be its gentle- 
men. Duty, and not pleasure, 1s our aim—to perceive truth, and not 
beauty, our desire. 

Now, this seli-denying, heroic stoicism, which would dissever good- 
ness from beauty, is neither consistent with the constitution which God 
has given us, with the teachings of his word, nor with the promises of 
an hereafter. As man’s first residence was adorned with all things 
good and beautiful, so do We know, that the last Paradise shall be the 
city, whose foundations are garnished with all manner of precious 
stones—whose streets are of pure gold—whose gates are of pearl, and 
whose white-robed inhabitants attune forever, in melodious strains, the 
praises of their King. In his journey thither, the pleasures of ‘Taste 
strew flowers along the rough path of life, and unfold prospects of 
beauty and loveliness to his view, which those of grosser nature can 
never see. But especially is the influence of good ‘Taste upon the char- 
acter important, inasmuch as it confers upon its possessor new power 
of doing good to others. If his influence is confined to private and 
domestic life, where a strict attention to the minor duties, which we 
have comprehended under good manners, can alone ensure the love 
and regard of friends, by a neglect of these, he may well-nigh bury his 
only talent. As our sphere of action is extended, and its ends more 
important, the importance of good manners is enhanced. Lustre of tal- 
ent and strength of character, though they may conceal many defects, 
never atone for them. ‘hese defects are the minus quantities to be 
subtracted, not canceled, in the general account. Washington might 
have accomplished his great ends, had he not been the dignified and 
polished gentleman ; but much of his good influence, little heeded per- 
haps by the general observer, would never have been exerted. Whit- 
field and Wilberforce, though their pious philanthropy and wonderful 
eloquence were the great causes of success, owed very much to refined 
taste and scrupulous propriety of manners. While the lawyer knows 
full well the convenience of an affable and engaging address, and the 
physician makes his remedies effectual and his name distinguished, by 
winning the confidence of his patients, more than either should the 
clergyman, whose business it is to reach the hearts of men, remove the 
obstacles which severity of mien, unguarded speech, and vulgar de- 
meanor, will certainly throw in the way, and often to render his best 
intentions completely ineffectual. 

It remains for us to inquire, How shall a correct Taste be acquired’ 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the truth so often and fully explained 
by the essayists, that youth is the time, and the only time, for its culti- 
vation. If in the spring time of life, the tender and ardent emotions of 
the soul are left uncherished, grosser passions will grow apace, and 
the withering influence of the world complete their destruction ; oF if 
kept alive by purity of heart, yet their growth will be stunted and un- 
seemly, unless cared for by some fostering hand. 

Who then shall educate the youthful ‘Taste’ We answer, the clas- 
sical authors of Greece and Rome. 
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We refrain from entering upon the well-worn college theme of Clas- 
sical Study. Suffice it to say, that its higher advantages as a means of 
culuvating Taste, are rarely appreciated by scholars here. ‘The toil 
and drudgery is too often bestowed, without enjoying the harvest. It 
is not in the grammar and dictionary of a language that we find any- 
thing to cultivate and refine the Taste. These are the mere props and 
braces to be dispensed with when the structure is complete. How 
often is it left rough, useless, and unfinished. In the preparatory 
schools of England the drudgery of classical study is nearly all ac- 
complished in the thorough apprenticeship of many years of severe and 
patient discipline. ‘Then at Oxford and Cambridge, the classics are a 
pastime, read to cultivate style and improve taste.* With us, on the 
contrary, the college course is hardly preparatory to a just appreciation 
of the beauties of the classics, and after this they are thrown by for 
lite. Consequently, their important end, to polish and refine the mind, 
is never accomplished, We see the ill effects of this immature schol- 
arship in the national manners. ‘laste is not the guide of those who 
direct public opinion. In our Congress, the dull, prosy speeches, 
measured off by the day, seldom tell of ‘Tacitus or Ciccro, unless per- 
haps in an occasional quotation. Neither does the angry confusion 
which often fills those halls, speak of courtesy and propriety. ‘The 
people” are seldom in advance of their legislators. The French are 
no longer the politest nation of the world, since their “ citizen king,” 
in obedience to the leveling spirit of democracy, has dispensed with 
the courtly manners of the old Bourbon school. 


It belongs then to the scholars of this country to erect the standard 
of National Taste. Let them early appreciate the value of liberal 
and humanizing studies, and as each year sends its generation of edu- 
cated men from our institutions, to occupy the places of influence and 
trust, let them go forth, good exemplars of their training, to unite the 
character of the scholar with that of the polished gentleman. 


—— -- ——_ 


* “Cambridge University,” page 321. 
38 
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CAIN’S SOLILOQUY. 
Serae-—A mountain in Assyria. A storm raging. Cain standing on a crag of the mountain. 


Here let me stand and gaze! this mountain storm, 
This wild aproar of nature's elements, 

Mingling tumultuously in battle fierce, 

Makes concord with my heart. “Tis a fit scene 
For one so lost as I to contemplate. 

List to the thunder’s voice, the voice of God, 
Which peals terrific through these mountain hille— 
liow like a cataract the heavens pour down 

Their sheeted waves! Wilt Thou, oh injured One, 
Deluge thy new created earth! Mark how 

Yon swollen flood leaps from its lofty source, 

And dashes roaring to the plain below. 

The mountain peaks, the pillars of the clouds, 

By the fork’d lightaing’s glitt'ring bolt are riven. 
The rent rocks topple from their giddy base, 

And crashing, thunder down the mountain side, 
Spreading wide ruin round. Among the hills 
Echoes the whirlwind’s yoice, and on the blast 
Come hollow sounds of mirth, as i the fiends, 
Reprieved trom hell, were riding on the wind, 

And this a theatre of giant sport, 

Where spirits fierce are mingling in the game. 


I stand alone—unterritied, unawed— 
I cannot tremble at a scene like this, 
Who feel a fiercer storm. ‘This is the war 
Of elemental nature—iuine the strife 
Of passions dire, beneath a tortured breast, 
Waking the spirit’s hell within my soul. 
Hope has forever fled, yet I feel not 
Even the calmness of Despair—guilt, deep 


And damning guilt hath scathed my soul—my heart 
Is like a cavern dark, where passions foul, 
Like angry winds, contend for mastery. 


I’m but my nature's wreck, a mortal breast 
Sheathing the lightning of Omnipotence. 


Abel! thou art avenged! Yet he was pure, 
And beautiful, and good ; the winning smile, 
Which ever dwelt upon his peaceful face, 
Betokened that his gentle soul ne'er knew 
The angry strife of passions rude. His voice 
Was music's melody—to its sweet sound 
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The deer would hasten from his covert wild ; 
The untamed hon and the tiger came, 

And round his forest path would sportive play, 
As erst in Eden's fields ere Adam sinned. 

All Nature loved him—ev'n the lamb he slew 
For sacrifice, seemed conscious “twas his hand 
That dealt the blow, and bowed submissively. 
The favorite of Heaven, he entertained 

The angels in his tent. At twilight hour, 

I've seen the seraph bight come from the skies 
To visit hum ; and ere they part, beneath 

The starry canopy they stand, and pay 
Adoring homage to the Lord most high. 

And as the altar’s smoke went up to heaven, 

I heard the approving voice of God, like sound 
Of mighty music frem afar, whose tones 

The echoing mountains rev'rently proclaumed, 
While all the forest trees bowed down their heads, 
And animated nature silent stood. 


To me no token of approving love 
Ere came, nor mark of approbation kind 
I laid my bloodless gift upon the shrine, 
And offered to the Omnipotent the fruits 
Of earth. No kindling fire from heaven came down, 
No angel visitant communed with me, 
Nor ever did I hear the voice of God 
At evening hour, majestic from the sky. 
He was the chosen of God. For this he died! 
Could I endure that he, the younger born, 
Should gain the smile of partial Heaven, while I, 
The eldest, the pnmeval son of man, 
To whom the birthright of creation was, 
Must stand aside to give the youngling room ’ 
In childhoods early hour I hated hun, 
For then I saw his mother look on hin, 
And smiling, gaze as she ne'er gazed on me. 
She fondly dreamed he was the promised seed 
Whose hand should bruise the serpent's head accurst. 
At every step of life he crossed my path 
And thwarted me ; supplanted me on earth 
And cheated me of Heaven's regard. For this 
I slew him. Yet was he not a brother kind ! 
Ah yes! he e’er repaid tor « vil, good ; 
Smiled on me when I frowned, loved when I scorned, 
And uften wept for me at Mercy’s shrine. 
Abel! I hated thee without a cause, 
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Viewed all thy holy deeds with envious eye, 
And charged thy goodness on thee as thy crime! 
Whene'er the look of holy love would hight 

His beaming eye, and throw a smile of joy 
Celestial o'er his seraph brow, that smile 

Spake but the contrast of superior bliss ; 

And waked the vengeance sleeping in my soul. 
I fed upon my fevered thoughts, and nursed 
The growing flame ; watched all his actions, 
Every feature watched, and evil saw 

Where only good was meant, ull malice strong 
Possessed my soul, and concentrated hate 
Drove each inferior passion from my breast. 

As in some woody grove sequestered deep, 
When meaner forest beasts for empire fight, 
Should some huge Lion suddenly appear, 
Straightway the frightened herd forsake their strife, 
And leave the field to him—soe in my soul 
Hatred to Abel quelled each meaner thought, 
Till maddened by the demon spell, [ struck 
The fatal blow, and made this gory hand 

Red with my brother's blood. 


Methinks again 
I view the fearful scene—that pallid form 
Lies stretched upon the sod—the blood-red stream 
Flows from the gory wound ; with failing eye 
He looks to heaven, and with uplifted hand 
And quivering voice he prays, ‘Oh God, forgive him!’ 
And now he turns to me, and with a voice 
Soft as the trembling note of some faint lyre, 
He says, ‘Cam, I forgive thee.’ Would he had 
Cursed me! I'd rather hear the rattling of 
Ten thousand thunders, or all the groans 
That shake th’ abyss of hell, than once again 
To hear that gentle voice, ‘ Cain, I forgive thee !’ 
And now above him bends his father’s form. 


With clenched hand he smites his burning brow, 


And with glazed eye looks on his murdered son, 
While agony, too big for utterance, 

Shakes all his manly frame. My mother comes! 
How shall I meet her gaze! She pauses now— 
Hark! what a shriek! the distant hills give back 
The sound. She clasps the dead within her arms— 
* Abel! awake, awake, my boy! my boy ! 

Oh! he stirs not—alas! he does not breathe ! 

(an this be death’? this wound? who has done this? 
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Cain, this is not thy hand! hast thou done this’ 
Thou hast! thou hast! now curst be thou! may all 
The plagues—but oh! thou art my son, and now 
My only son—God pardon thee this deed !” 
But hark! I hear again the voice of Ged. 
How my heart sinks! where shall I hide! how flee 
The scathing lightning of that awful eye. 
* Where is thy brother Abel, Cain’ The voice 
OF his shed blood cries to me from the ground. 
And now art thou accursed, a fugitive, 
A wanderer forlorn, henceforward thou 
Shalt dwell on earth; the ground thou till'st 
Shall not yield unto thee her strength, 


For she her mouth hath opened to receive 


Thy brother's blood shed by thy impious hand 


Therefore depart—cursed, thrice cursed, shalt 
Thou be: cursed at morn and eve, 


Curs'd when thou risest up, and lest down.” 


Oh God! how shall T bear my a rony ! 
Thy glorious face is now forever hid, 
Nor shall I look on thee again, in peace! 
The sealing mark of shame is on my brow! 
Where shall | go for rest! upon what spot 
Of earth's wide bosom shall I lay me down! 
On every breeze is borne my brother's groan, 
I hear the shriek of Eve, in every wind ! 
At night's dark hour the stiffened corpse appears, 
And the cold eye glares on me horribly, 
While in my ear some voice with demon yell 
Shricks “ murderer,” and starting up from sleep, 
Conscience gives back again the dreadful word. 
Is there a hell? I've heard my father say 
There is a hell. Can it be worse than this? 
Ye toppling rocks, why pass ye by my path! 
Oh! fall and crush me! hide me from the face 
Of Heaven! But wherefore do Llive’ one bound 
From yonder precipice and I am gone 
Gone! whither gone’ I dread to think, alas! 
I've not a hope in life, and dare not die. 
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CONVERSANO, 
A ROMANCE IN HISTORY. 
CHAPTER III. 


“ Natural to love are all these evils—injuries, suspicions, enmities, conciliations 
and alternate war and peace.” Terence. 


Tue incidents of our tale carry us for a while from the castle of 
William to another scene. On the west of Conversano, quite far in- 
land toward the other sea, lay the province of Luciana ; a sunny land, 
where hill and plain diversified the surface, and rich vineyards and 
olive groves delighted the eye. A scene so fair and tempting was by 
no means calculated to escape the notice of the Norman wanderers, 
Here, too, had their lance prevailed, and here, at the close of the 
eleventh century, Ralf Guiscard ruled, a baron who boasted his de- 
scent, in an unbroken line, from one of the famed ‘T'welve Brothers. 

The strong hold of this high-born lord stood near the eastern boun- 
dary of his lands, and a mile or two to the westward was the humbler 
abode of one of his vassals, a place to which we wish to call the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

A description of the situation and construction of this house will 
give a correct idea of the style then used by the Normans in the erec- 
tion of their secondary class of dwellings. It stood upon an eminence 
that had, evidently, in former times, been crowned with forest trees, 
but which were now cleared away for a considerable distance about 
the dwelling, so that in case of an attack, they might not afford a cover 
under which the enemy could come up to the walls, without danger 
from the missile weapons of those within. ‘The house itself was 
built of stone, in the form of a square, with walls of great thickness 
and strength, and for the further security of the inmates, the part in- 
tended for habitation was raised above the ground by arches, leaving 
below a vaulted space, into which the cattle and horses were driven, 
for security, whenever an incursion of the enemy was expected. The 
second story, attained by a moveable staircase placed upon the out- 
side, was divided into two rooms, the bare stone walls and rough 
oaken floors of which, would but ill accord with our modern ideas of 
comfort. In one, only, of the rooms, the dreary and inhospitable ap- 
pearance was relieved by a wide-mouthed fireplace, with projecting 
funnel, which was generously supplied with fuel, in summer as well as 
in winter, the year about. A huge oaken table. with clumsy settles of 
the same wood, formed the principal articles of furniture, while shields, 
crossbows, quivers of arrows, and hauberks, formed of iron rings sewn 
upon woollen or leathern foundations, supplied to the walls the place 
of tapestry. A kind of staircase, or rather ladder, led to the sleeping 
apartments above, and here the gaping chinks of the roof promised the 
inmates but sorry protection in rainy weather. 
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In the outer room of the second floor, at the close of a summer's 
day, might have been seen, at the time of our narrative, two persons 
standing near the narrow window that looked towards the west, and 
engaged in deep conversation. The one was a maiden of the middle 
class of life, young, fair, and beautiful, with a winning smile and con- 
fiding look, that told at once of ignorance of the world and freedom 
from guile. ‘The other was a knight, whose dress and bearing be- 
wkened his high rank and station; he was tall and well made, with 
dark complexion, and those piercing black eyes that are sometimes 
pleasing and beautiful, and sometimes rendered terrible by the gleam- 
wigs of awakened passivn. A coat of mail was his only defensive ar- 
mor; a scarlet cap, which he had worn in place of a helmet, lay upon 
a bench by his side, while a long riding cloak, of thick Flemish cloth, 
thrown with careless grace over his shoulders, set off to advantge his 
manly form. ‘The knight was holding one of the maiden’s hands be- 
tween his hardened palms, and had seemingly been urging some re- 
quest which gave her no pleasure, for a cloud came over her sunny 
brow, as she answered, with spirit, at the same time withdrawing her 
hand : 

“ Nay, then, my lord, though I love you, as you know, truly and well, 
I can see you no more, if these are to be the conditions of your return 
of my love. Did 1 not tell you, when first we met at the Saint's well, 
in the forest, that we could not meet again, that you were too good, too 
high and ndble, for a dowerless maid hke me?’ And did you not an- 
swer by telling me of many instances where high-born lords had been 
jomed to the lowest of their vassals in honorable wedlock ’'” 

“ Marry, then, sweet Joan,” answered the knight, quickly, “ what 
else but ‘honorable wedlock’ have I offered thee now? Such wed- 
lock as | then meant, and which hath at all times been esteemed of 
good report. In what but the name does the left hand differ trom the 
right’ And if | give to thee my love and my left hand, in return for 
thy love, and then to some noble dame, my right hand without love, in 
return for her dower, which, think you, hath the better bargain ’”’ 

* Aye, sir,” answered the maiden, “aye, sir, which’ A litle more 
experience had too well taught me how to answer that. Ah, fool, 
fool that | was, to look so high or hope so madly!” and the poor girl 
wrung her hands and paced the floor in agony ; then, as if suddenly 
regaining her self-respect and native pride, she drew herself up before 
the heartless baron, and continued, “ But think not, my lord, that |, 
low and friendless though | am, will thus sacrifice to your pride my 
happiness and peace of miad; to become thy plaything of an hour, 
caressed to-day, and thrown aside for another to-morrow ; to be pris- 
oned in the castle turret the livelong winter days, and then, if tired of, 
mayhap before another summer's sun shall shine, the castle dungeon 
will shut out, with the light of day, the eyes and ears of the world. 
Ah, laugh not, thus scornfully, my lord! such things, and worse, even, 
have | heard, how that 

“Ha!” interrupted the knight, with a sudden start, “ and whence, in 
Heaven’s name, should a simple girl, like you, know all this? Maiden, 
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you have broken faith and promise, you have prated, to some one, of 
our meetings ' and the lawless man fixed upon the girl a look 80 dark 
and piercing, that her honester eye quailed and sunk beneath it, “ But. 
by my troth,” continued he, “ how thought you the lord would wed the 
offspring of his vassal? You have played the tool, you say; fool 
thrice cursed with folly you must have held me, if you thought that | 
would compromise my dignity and station, or sully the brightest name 
of Normandy, for the fading beauty and fickle love of any woman. By 
faith, an your hopes prove but true, these must be piping market- 
days for bright eyes and pretty forms. But know, now and for all, that 
mine you must be, upon the conditions named, if mine at all.” 

“Then, Ralf Guiscard, proud lord, depart,” answered the maiden, 
‘stay not to tempt me with your flatteries, or to taint with your foul 
spirit a heart that is weak and sinful | know, but, thank my God, free, 
as yet, from crime. ‘Too nearly, too nearly had you ensnared a silly, 
doting girl; but, my mother—aye, sir, start not, | have told her all— 
my mother, | say, has pointed out to me the dangers and trials of the 
fearful path | had well nigh taken.” 

The brow of the knight grew black, and, like lightning from the 
cloud, the fearful gleamings of passion shot forth from his eyes, as, 
with a voice hoarse from rage, he cried, “ ‘Then, for thee and that old 
beldam, may the curse” 

“Ah, stop, sir, stop! speak it not,” shrieked the maiden, as she 
grasped his arm convulsively. “Oh, that dreadful look ! * The saints 
defend us! Believe me, on my knees | swear, | meant not to anger 
you; stay, oh stay your wrath, we can ill bear it; remember that we 
are unprotected, that my father and brothers went for you to the holy 
wars. They are dead, all dead, their bones lie upon the plains of Pales- 
tine, and your anger kindled and turned against us, whither can we flee 
for protection. Oh, spare us, in Heaven's name, spare us!” And 
the maiden, overcome by her feelings, burst into tears, and would have 
fallen upon the floor, had not the knight caught her in his arms. 

or one moment the haughty lord wavered, and his proud spirit dic- 
tated that he should cast her from him and return to his castle ; but her 
soft hair was brushing his cheek and the warm tears falling upon his 
neck, and humanity prevailed over the worse feelings of his nature. 
He raised her up and spoke encouragingly : “1 meant it not, sweet 
Joan, | meant it not ; by Heaven, | would brain with his own halberd 
the coward knave who should dare even to lift his finger against you 
or the old dame. But, come, weep not, cheer thyself up, and let us 
speak calmly; believe me, you will soon think better of this.” 

“Ah, my lord,” answered the maiden, “if you have any pity for 
me, any respect for yourself, leave me, forget me, let me be that happy 
creature [ was only a short twelvemonth since, when my days were 
blessed with peace, and my sleep at night sweet and unbroken ; and 
though | have loved, too deeply loved thee, | will drive that image from 
my mind, though every heart-string break.”’ 

. As the knight heard this answer, the quiver of his lip and the knit- 
ting of his dark eye-brows told of the host of conflicting emotions that 
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were agitating his breast; he paced the floor with a tread so heavy 
that the windows shook again, and as he walked, unconsciously mut- 
tered his thoughts. “ Curse this folly, curse the mummery of these 
infernal priests, who have lavished their religion upon girls and gran- 
nies, and kept not a tittle for themselves. By St. Paul, an the girl's 
not a witch may [ be hanged for a knave ; I could not go when | tried, 
the horse turned back with scarce any of my direction. But, by faith, 
she is a noble maid, though not of noble blood ; fit wife would she be 
for any prince ; | knew not that such high spirit could dwell in one so 
gentle. And then, too, she is beautiful—yes, very beautiful ; and now, 
if | were to marry her, as she wishes, what boots it’? If tired of, she 
need not be for ever tied to me; the knot could be easily loosed; a 
word to my men, or a bezant to some unknown losel, and with a push 
from the turret, the slip of a rope, or thrust of a poignard, she troubles 
meno more. By the mass, come what may, | will have her. Maiden,” 
said he, aloud, and turning suddenly toward her, with a look of wild 
exultation, you are mine; come, we will wed as you wish. Why, 
what now ? What aileth thee’ Art crazed’? Speak.” : 

The poor damsel had marked the struggle of contending passions 
that was going on within the breast of the knight, and though she had 
not heard enough of his mutterings to learn their dreadful import, yet 
a vague terror, a horrible fear of something, she knew not what, had 
gathered over her mind, and when she heard him speak more loudly of 
“a poignard,” she shuddered at the thought that his ungovernable pas- 
sion might be leading him to violence and murder; so that when he 
turned upon her with such vehemence of action and language, she 
could only answer him with a fixed stare of terror, and a few inco- 
herent words that died faltering on her tongue. 

“Come,” said Guiscard, “do you not hear me? I will wed yon, I 
say, wed you as my lawful bride. By the rood, | meant it all the 
time ; this foolery has only been a test of your virtue, a trial to see 
whether you would do for the wife of a Guiscard, and, by my faith, 
nobly have you passed through the ordeal ; that pride and firmness of 
thine would not set ill upon a queen. Come, then, let us away to the 
holy man.” 

“Oh, my lord!” answered the maiden, “I know not what to think 
or how to act; my brain reels, and my poor mind is but a broken, with- 
ered bough, driven hither and thither by every passing wind, At least 
give me until the morrow to collect my scattered senses ;—and, see, 
there is a dreadful storm coming on; saw you not that flash? and hark, 
that awful peal! Stay, stay, | cannot go to-night.” 

“ Beshrew thy silly fears,” answered the knight, impetuously ; 
“would you drive me mad? Come, now—now or never—and by 
Heaven, it shall be now! ‘Think not that I will stoop to offer you my 
name and fortune, and then have yon hesitate, waiting, like a spoiled 
child, to be urged. Come, on with thy robe and veil, and let us 
away.” ' 

“Well, well,” said the maiden, scarce knowing what she said, “% 
will obey you—any thing—only be calm. I place my trust in God 
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to him I look to guide me aright in this fearful strait. But, at least, | 
may see my aged mother before | go from her house for ever ?” 

“No, no!” cried the knight, with an oath so fierce and blasphemous 
that the timid girl shrunk as though stricken by the forked lightning 
that was playing without, and would have fled away from him into the 
inner apartinent, had he not caught her in his arms and borne her off; 
and the while, as if in revenge for the step she had, as it were, forced 
him to take, he terrified her with wild and fearful expressions, and 
fiendish bursts of laughter. But half his hellish words were lost, for 
before he had placed the poor maiden upon his horse, she had swooned 
away, and he bore her from the home of her fathers, a senseless bur- 
den in his arms. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“They shall be married to-morrow, and I will bid the duke to the nuptials. But, 
oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’s eyes.” 
As You Lixe Ir. 


Let us return again to the castle of Conversano. Several weeks 
had elapsed since the events related in our first chapter, and Robert 
was still an inmate of the castle. ‘Twice he had yielded to the solici- 
tations of the uneasy Odo, and prepared for an immediate departure, 


but some new scheme of pleasure for the morrow had detained him 
one day longer, and yet another, until at length, with the natural mobility 
of his disposition, he had accommodated himself to his situation, and 
become transformed from the active warrior to the careless and idle 
courtier. 

One afternoon, as Robert was listlessly pacing the hall, when all had 
been detained from their usual field sports by a storm, Odo approached 
and proposed a turn upon the battlements, as he said the clouds had 
passed away, and the sun was setting in great splendor. Robert gladly 
consented, and they accordingly ascended the great staircase and went 
out upon the walls. Here they were agreeably surprised at finding 
the battlements occupied by the ladies of the castle; they were clus- 
tered around one of their number, who was singing to the lute an east- 
ern ballad. But the first object of our hero’s attention was the beauti- 
ful and impressive prospect which presented itself. In the west all 
was bright and beautiful ; the sun had just set, and day was fading 
away in that mild, sweet light, which always sheds a calmness over 
the soul, and fills the free heart with thoughts of heaven and of God. 
While in the east, the black clouds of the retiring storm hung like 8 
pall over the Adriatic, casting upon its deep waters a hue so dark and 
ominous, that one might almost distinguish the sounds of howling tem- 
pests and maddened waves, and fancy he heard the last voice of the 
sailor borne upon the wind. 


One of the ladies had withdrawn herself from the careless group, 
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and as she stood gazing out upon the beautiful scene that presented it- 
self in the west, seemed to be communing with her own thoughts. 
Robert immediately recognized the faultless form of Sibylla, arrayed 
in her usual dress of white, and approaching, addressed her: ° 

“What, lady! musing, and sad, too? ‘That brow, methinks, were 
rather formed for sunshine, than for clouds.”’ 

“No, my lord,’” answered Sibylla, “1 was not sad; and yet, a 
shade of melancholy had stolen over my spirits, for | thought of child- 
hood, and the recollection of its teeming joys and hopes always makes 
me somewhat sad.” . 

“ Pardon me,” said the duke, “ but what, pray, may | ask, can there 
be in your present life, which leads you to regret the past !” 

“Ah! I know not how it is,’ answered the lady, “but sure I am, 
that the present is not, and the future cannot be, blessed as were the 
days of my childhood, when | was a merry, thoughtless girl, free 
from care and elate with hope, when to find a bright berry or a new 
flower in the wood was an era in my existence, and the sweetest 
pleasure to ramble unrestrained through the olive-groves on the hill.” 

At the recalling of these old associations of her childhood, the lady's 
bosom heaved, and a tear started to her eye which she could not re- 
press, and she turned again to the scene before ,her, to conceal her 
emotions, so that she lost the piercing look of love that Robert gave 
her, as he answered— 

“ Did you never imagine, lady, in your day-dreams, that these sweet 
hours might be renewed’? Know you not that there is an era in our 
lives, brighter, even, than the halcyon days of childhood ’” 

The maiden, though formed for love, was as yet but a novice in 
love's language and wiles, and she answered, with perfect artlessness, 
as she turned towards him— 

“ You are a true knight, my lord, to whom the neighing of the war- 
horse and the clash of steel are the sweetest sounds. | have been told 
of the wild pleasure of the rush and excitement of battle, and of vic- 
tory, to which you doubtless refer as that brighter era. He who fought 
the Paynim can indeed speak from proud experience. But from all 
these scenes our sex are free, and for that | thank Providence, as for a 
blessing, for the carnage and anguish of the battle-field would be but 
sore pleasure for me. But, hark '!—is not the storm returning ; or is 
that noise the sound of the swollen brook, borne by the breeze to our 
ears ’” 

The knight listened for a moment, and then answered, with a smile, 
“You have not, indeed, the ear for a soldier, or you would distinguish 
in that sound the clash of armor, the rattling of the mail of knights and 
the trappings of steeds.” 

“Ah, yes!” answered Sibylla, “1 do now know that sound, like the 
lar off tinkling of a thousand little bells; often have | heard it before. 
But who, | wonder, can they be ’” 

“Ave, and there they come,” said the knight, as a small band of 
cavaliers issued from the wood, and came gaily prancing up the steep. 
“ And now, for you must know better than myself, | iterate your ques- 
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tion, ‘Whocan they be?’ Their careless movements, and their shields 
hanging at their backs, betoken them friends.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Sibylla, “ I know them well. ‘That is the ban. 
ner of our neighbor, Lord Guiscard ; he is my’’—the maiden hesitated 
and blushed—* my kinsman—our cousin.” 

A cloud came upon the brow of Robert, but it instantly fled, and 
he answered, with assumed carelessness, “A goodly train, indeed, 
your kinsman brings, and that noble fellow in the green armor, I would 
be sworn, is the leader, Guiscard himself; he is not altogether unknown 
to fame.” 

The band had now almost reached the castle, and our two friends 
stood in silent admiration of the movements of the leader. Evidently 

roud of his superior horsemanship, he came caracoling on, managing 
bie noble steed with perfect ease, and as it were by his own will, rather 
than by any movement of the bridle hand ; his visor was up, and the 
short black curls that straggled from under his helmet and fell about 
his face, set off to fine advantage his high, proud features; while, to 
enhance his beauty, his eye beamed brighter and his lip curled yet 
more haughtily with the excitement of the moment. Sweeping swiftly 
forward, and clearing the bridge at a single bound, he sprung gaily 
from his horse, and,entered the castle, with the easy familiarity of one 
who was well known and respected. 

“ Well, by my faith,” said Robert, “ a nobler man cannot be found in 
Europe, whether for couching lance upon the battle-field, or whispering 
love in lady’s bower, and I would stake my life upon his success in 
either.” 

“His name and his deeds, my lord,” answered Sibylla, with a sigh, 
“ do not altogether belie his looks ; but pardon me, sir, I must leave you, 
to receive our guest.” 

“Nay, but stay one moment,” answered Robert, hastily; “I have 
something of the last importance to say. and this may be my only op- 
ee for soon | must away to other lands and ruder scenes. My 

ooks, my words, my love, sweet lady, cannot have been unheeded by 
thee. From the first moment of our meeting, | have adored thee each 
hour, with an ardor that has only been surpassed by the increased love 
of the succeeding. Lady, you are the day-spring of my hope, the star 
of my fate, and at thy feet | lay my name, my fortune, my kingdom, 
my all.” And assuring himself, by a glance, that the rest of the la- 
dies had descended from the battlements, the knight caught her hand 
in his, and, kneeling, impressed upon it a burning kiss of love. Once 
he thought those soft, taper fingers returned his ardent pressure, and 
then, in his moment of hope, her hand was hastily withdrawn, and the 
lady turned from him and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

“Ah! tell me, tell me,” she sobbed, “that I have not encouraged 
you, that I have not led you on to this, and I shall be happy.” 

“ Dearest lady,” answered the duke, “it has caused me weeks of 
anguish, that you have not returned my looks and signs of love ; but 
hope whispered that nothing but maiden modesty and reserve was the 
cause, and with thy matchless beauty beaming before me, how could I 
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cease to hope and love. 
have not loved in vain.” 

“ My lord,” answered Sibylla, “ think of my situation, and you will 
desist from your suit. 1 am the only child of an aged father, | might 
well say, his only stay and companion ; and think you | could leave 
him? No, not for sce ptres and jewelled crowns. Others there are, 
far nobler and more beautiful than |, that would be proud and joyful at 
thy suit; but I, oh! [ cannot leave my worn-out sire.”’ 

“And is that all?” said Robert, springing to his feet, and again 
catching her hand in his, “ an that be all, | will bide here, or, stay—the 
good old count shall go with us, to even a sweeter home than this; he 
shall spend the evening of his life by the graves of his fathers. The 
skies of Izan are not more bright than those of Normandy, sweet lady, 
nor the plains of Yeman half so pleasant ; 
mandy.” 

“Ah, my Lord, you do but afflict me,’ answered Sibylla, with 
averted face; “ | must not deceive you, | can never be thy bride—from 
my cradle I have bee ‘n aflianced to another. 

“ And that other ’ 

“Ts the knight whe j just entered the castle.” 

“| feared it, | feared it,” said Robert, with a most sorrowful tone 
and look ; “ his claims are before mine, and your constancy | can but 
respect, while at the same time | regret it. Had that knight, lady, 
come hither as my rival, his lance had needs been strong and his 
sword keener than blade of Damascus, but now | yield. Your happi- 
ness, in this, as in every thing, is all that | desire, and while I resign 
you gladly, and yet with sorrow, to another, | only pray that his hom- 
age may be faithful and ardent as mine has been. Lady, | shall never 
love another, and by this token | swear never to wed.’ So saying, 
he pressed her hand respectfully to his lips and left her to descend 
with her maids. 

“ Ah!” thought she, as she slowly passed down the staircase, “ how 
much more noble and magnanimous than jim. Oh, the hated espous- 
als' 1am sure that I can never love Ralf Guiscard, sure as | am that 
he loves not me. Fear and love can never be mated, and his very 
look I dread as it were a serpent’s glare. If only’ — 

“ My lady,” said a pert page at her elbow, whose approach she had 
not, in her reverie, noticed, “ my lord count, your father, desired me to 
say, your presence would not be needed in the reception room ; he is 
closeted with lord Guiscard, who sends his respectful compliments, and 
wishes you good health.” 

“| return the count my thanks,” said Sibylla, “ but, stay, know you 
—or, nothing, nothing ; if wanted, | shall be in my chamber. 

“ Well, well,” said the page to himself, as she departed, “ what can 
be in the wind now? Certes, | never saw my lady sad before. St. 
Peter, but if | were a lady, 1 would not be so sorrowful that | could 
not see my lover, an he were such an one as that.” 

As Sibylla entered her chamber, she was met by her tiring woman, 


who, with the clattering officiousness allowed her station, began offer- 
ing her services. 


Tell me, lady, by one word, one sign, that | 


we will away to Nor- 
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* Which dress will my lady please to wear this evening’ Here is 
the new one brought over the mountains from Florence by the mer- 
chant, a fabric rich and fine ; and here, too, is the bright Venetian silk, 
that we bargained for with the shipman, a queenly dress, and of brave 
colors ; was not that a right good bargain, my lady’ But I was al- 
ways too sharp witted for these traders ; my life upon it, he lost by 
that sale. Well, we will have this last for to-night; it will become 
you well, my lady ’”’ 

“No, no, do not trouble yourself, good maid, answeted Sibylla, « | 
shall not need your services now.” 

“ But, my lady,” answered the woman, “I may at least arrange 
your hair; the good lord of Lucinna, you know, is in the castle, | 
saw him as he came up the hill, riding on his gallant black steed, and, 
faith o’ me, how beauiful and like a king he looked. But I will dress 
you, my lady, so that you be not behind him in beauty, I'll venture.” 

So saying, the garrulous tiring woman commenced arranging her 
lady’s hair. But Sibylla, in a tone of petulance that she was never 
wont to use, declining her services, bid her retire, and then threw her- 
self upon a couch, and was soon lost in a mournful reverie. She could 
not but make comparisons between the duke of Normandy and him 
who was soon to be her liege lord and master, and every light in which 
she viewed the subject, only made the virtues of the noble Robert seem 
more bright, and the character of the haughty and arrogant Guiscard 
appear more and more repulsive. The latter she had known from her 
childhood, and his imperious temper and fearful bursts of passion had 
terrified her from perceiving and loving the few redeeming traits which 
he possessed. Robert, the favorite of fortune, and most famed of all 
the famous knights of his day, had appeared to her in the romantic pe- 
riod of her life, and with his engaging manners, noble person, and 
brilliant conversation, had more than realized that beau ideal of mas- 
culine excellence which her youthful fancy had painted to her. Against 
her will she loved him, and, what she dared not own to her own mind, 
she could not love, nay, she cordially disliked, his more fortunate rival. 
Revolving these thoughts in her mind, she was so lost in the consider- 
ation of her troubles, that she heeded not the bustle of the departing 
visitors, nor even the sharp clattering of their horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement below, and a knock at her door was twice repeated before 
she heard it and bid the applicant enter. 

“I wish you joy, my daughter !” exclaimed the old count, as he ap- 
peared. But how is this? Whata long, sad face! And you have 
been weeping, love—what, what! Nay, but I'll make those pretty 
eyes sparkle again. ‘The time is fixed—one week from this, you are 
to be wedded ; it is all arranged. Is not that good news for you, ah, 
my daughter ?” 

But little joy did the words the kind old man deemed so acceptable, 
bring his daughter. ‘They fell upon her ear like a death-knell, damp- 
ing her heart’s last hope. 

“ But, father,” said she, “I am young yet, too young to marry ; and 
how can I leave you, dear father?” And she twined her arms about 
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the neck of her old sire, and buried her head in his bosom, to hide the 
tears that would gush forth. 

“ Nay, child, you were seventeen a half year since. But is that all’ 
are you sure you have no other reason for delay ’” asked the father, as 
he raised her up, and regarded intently every motion of her counte- 
nance. 

“ But what matters any other reason, my father ’” answered Sibylla, 
“Tam betrothed to Ralf, and his I must be, come what will, what 
may ; what boots it to object ?”’ 

“ What boots it to object ?”’ iterated the old man, impetuously, “ what 
boots it to object’? Think you, if you disliked, nay, if you did not 
love the Guiscard, that that old compact should bind any more than 
flimsy web of spider? He might fume, he might threaten ; nay,” said 
the old man, his blood rising at the thought, “he might fight, and he 
should find one who could repay him blow for blow and blood for blood. 
I would myself hurl the gauntlet in his face, my old armor should be 
cleared of its rust and once more buckled on, and the thought that | 
was striving for your happiness, daughter, would nerve my arm and 
give me success in my last fight, and, by this head that never bent to 
foe, | would conquer for thee.”’ 

“ Nay, father,” cried the maiden, hastily, alarmed at the very thought 
of his , teen “but did I say I loved not Ralf? What could make 
you imagine I disliked our handsome cousin’ If I be old enough, let 
us have the wedding quickly ; what maid would not wish to marry ?”’ 
And she laughed a strange laugh in her hollow attempt at gayety. But 


this, the old man, in his agitation, did not notice; and his suspi- 
cions lulled into rest, the happy father went on to tell his plans—how 


that the good duke of Normandy had intended to have departed in the 
morning, but had been kindly forced to stay—how that the noted bishop 
of Bayeux was to officiate in the coming ceremony—that a new band of 
musicians was to be summoned from Flurence, and gay dresses and 
bright jewels brought from Naples. And thus the kind old father for- 
got his fighting and became all happiness in planning schemes of sup- 
posed happiness for his daughter. 

Soon supper was announced, and the lady Sibylla remained in her 
room, pleading want of appetite as her excuse ; but the old count made 
up for her absence by his joyous and even noisy hilarity. “ Ho, there!” 
he cried to the attendants, “ another cask of wine ; none of the poorer 
sort, as ye value your lives, but a barrel of the mellow Gascony, sealed 
a half century ago. Move cheerily, ye knaves ; we must have nothing 
but pleasant faces for the next three moons.” The generous wine 
flowed without stint, the jesters, as if inspired by the humor and gayety 
of their lord, loosed their tongues in bright and ready wit, and the son 
of the harper, and the oft repeated lay of love and chivalry, protrac 
the joyous feast to a late hour. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“ The bubble bursts—and we are what we are.”-—Worpswoxru. 


The intervening week, a week of pleasure to some, but of sorrowful 
anticipation to one, at least, had at length passed away. ‘The marriage 
was arranged to take place at noon, and according to custom, a sumptu- 
ous feast was to follow. 

On the morning of the eventful day, the lady Sibylla was yet sleep- 
ing in her chamber, when the door was carefully opened, and the laugh- 
ing face of a girl of sixteen peered in. She was an orphan of noble 
birth, who had been adopted by the count in her infancy, and reared as 
the companion of his daughter ; she gazed, for a moment, on the placid 
and beautiful features of the sleeper, and then, bounding lightly asa 
fawn across the room, threw herself on the couch by her side, and 
awoke her. “ Why, sister,” said she, as she played with the dark ring- 
lets that strayed about the neck of her companion, “ why so indolent 
on your day of marriage ! The sun has risen and climbed a long way 
up the sky, and here are you, the most important character in the castle, 
dreaming of, Heaven knows what. You should see all the preparations 
that our kind father is making for you, below. And then, such a laugh 
as | have had at the confusion and noise—upon my faith, it is worse 
than Babel. ‘There is poor old Hurd at the gate, with his head half 
turned by the noise of the minstrels and dancers and merchants, who 
are clamoring for admittance. ‘Then there is the new steward of the 
kitchen, with the long name, | forget what, marching about, with as 
much dignity and importance as a young cavalier just knighted ; now 
rating the cooks, now tending to the arrangement of the great table in 
the hall, and now chaffering with some peasant at the gate, for his 
cranes and peacocks. ‘The count has not yet”’ 

“Oh, my dearest friend,” interrupted Sibylla, “ why did you wake 
me to all these hateful realities’ ‘The anticipation of them kept my 
eyes unclosed until almost day dawn, and I would fain have forgotten 
them, as long as possible, in sleep. No one without the experience 
ean realize how it wrings the heart, to think of breaking all the ties 
that bind one to home, and to bid adieu forever to the objects and sweet 
associations of childhood.” 

“ Nay, dear Sibylla,” answered her companion, “ but do not weep ; 
I know full well the true cause of your distress. You think that Ralf 
loves you not; but, beshrew me, if I think he can do otherwise. He 
is proud, I grant, but then I am sure he loves you; and though you do 
bid farewell to home, it will only be to obtain, if possible, a happier 
home. Loved ones you must leave, but then it is for one who will 
love you yet more.” 

“ Ah, my sister,” answered Sibylla, “ little do you know of the se- 
cret springs of the human heart; if Ralf be capable of love, he never 
will, and never can, love me ; and in leaving all for him, I shall find no 
one to love—no congenial spirit, to whom 1 can cling for sympathy. 
Sympathy, forsooth' I would sooner seek it from a rude savage of 
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the north. Butl forget myself. | must shake off these thoughts, and 
at least before my poor father, appear happy. On your life, my gentle 
sister, remember your former promise, and tell him not of my feelings 
and my fears ; but | will arise and prepare for this dreaded ceremony.” 

Leaving the Lady Sibylla to the attendance of her maids, which, 
while at her toilet, would perhaps be more proper than ours, we will de- 
scend to the less quiet scenes below. Here all was activity and bustle. 
In the outer court were the attendants of the cavaliers, some engaged 
in noisy conversation, some playing at dice, and others assisting the 
menials of the castle in dressing the horses of their masters, or reliev- 
ing of their equipage those which had just come in. Most of the guests 
had arrived, but he who should have been there first, the Lord of Luci- 
ana, had not yet made his appearance. ‘The time wore on, the appointed 
hour for the ceremony was drawing nigh, and yet he had not reached 
the castle ; noon arrived, and gradually the shadows turned towards the 
East, and yet he did not come. What could delay him’ was it acci- 
dent ’ could it be careless indifference’ The dependants, who almost 
venerated their mistress, began to murmur at this apparent slight, when 
at length, after the patience of the old count himself was nearly ex- 
hausted, and two hours later than the proper time, Guiscard appeared, 
hurrying up the hill at full speed. The horse which he rode was 
covered with dust and flecked with foam, while the blood from the spurs 
of his master, trickled off from his reeking sides. ‘The dress of the 
knight was very much soiled and disordered, and upon his wrist was 
perched a young hawk, the plumes of which were quite as much 
ruffled as those of theowner. But one attendant accompanied him, 
and he was even in a worse plight than his lord—his riding cloak dis- 
played a wide rent from the top to the bottom, and the gay cap which he 
had donned, was begrimed with dust, as though it had been trampled 
under the feet of his horse. As they came on, spurring up the hill, 
their horses strained and labored, as if completely blown by a severe 
ride, and their whole appearance was rather that of mad bacchanals at 
their orgies, than of a bridegroom and his train coming to claim their 
mistress, 

They were met in the court by the old count, and to him, Guiseard 
with some shame and hesitancy, commenced his apologies: “ | must 
beg your forgiveness, kind sir, and on my knees crave ten thousand par- 
dons of my fair lady love for this delay ; but the fault after all was with 
this fiend of a hawk; a brave young eyas never before flown, that | 
received of late from Mercia. Coming out with her upon my wrist, a 
noble crane started up from the pool on the other side of the hill, and 
by the mass, I could not but unhood and let fly at him. But the quarry, 
as if the devil sent it, would not mount forsooth, but must lead us off, a 
wild chase over hill and dale, that had well nigh ended in breaking all 
our necks. For my bold eyas striking the quarry and bringing him to 
the earth, we crowded on in hot haste to her assistance, and in mid 
career we all went, hurry-scurry, master and man, over a steep, so 
hidden from the view, that by St. Deanis, one with the eyes of the 
devil's Mercury could not have foreseen it.” 
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“ Methinks, if you had come straight on your way,” answered Wij. 
liam, dryly, “ you had needed no such devil’s eye, or devil’s driving, for 
the doing of your proper errand ” 

“ Nay, sire,” said Guiscard, “ but I pray you be not angered, for who 
could have thought, when I unhooded the hawk—the foul fiend take 
her—that she would give us sucha race. And then, beshrew me if I do 
not think the worse if it hath fallen to my share, for we have lef, 
stranded there upon the rocks, a score of my goodliest steeds, that will 
never take field more; one with broken knee, another with his bowels 
gushing out; and, by my life, may I never mount horse again, if my 
own noble Arabian did not lie in such mortal anguish from the crush- 
ing of his ribs, that out of mercy | pricked him with my spear, and so 
let his soul fly out, to find some more comfortable resting place.” 

“ Well,” answered William, “ thanks be to the saints that it was no 
worse, and that you yourself were not injured. But our guests have 
been waiting with impatience—let us not delay the ceremony longer ; 
and so, if it please you, repair some of these mishaps to your dress, 
and let us to the chapel.” 

A few moments delay found all the parties, which, with the guests 
and dependants, filled the building to overflowing, assembled in the 
small and rudely furnished chapel. ‘They were a motley group, of both 
high condition and low, meeting here upon a common level, and most 
aptly illustrating the fact, that in those feudal times but a single step in- 
tervened between the two orders of society—the rulers and the ruled ; 

that one step which marked the difference between tyranny and slavery. 

The group in front of the altar was an interesting one ; the bishop, 
arrayed in his splendid robes ; the Lord of Luciana, with his stately 
form towering up in its commanding height, his countenance beautiful 
and faultless in every feature, yet wearing an expression withal, which 
one cannot look upon without dislike, or even fear ; his bride by his 
side, fair and beautiful as ever, yet deadly pale, and with difficulty sup- 
porting herself upon her feet. ‘The old count, erect with a father's 
natural pride, and happy in the seeming happiness of the occasion, and 
the duke of Normandy, with his graceful and noble figure, completed 
the picture. ‘The marriage ceremony of the Normans, at that time, 
was very simple ; the principal matters, indeed, connected with it, con- 
sisted of the preliminary arrangements of the morgen gift, etc. ‘These 
having been previously arranged, it only remained to set a seal to the 
solemn rite, by the blessing of the divine, implored upon the union of 
the parties. After a short exhortation, he was about, with outstretched 
hands, to conclude the brief ceremony, when a great confusion was 
heard near the entrance, and loud shrieks of, “ stay, stay, unhand me, 
vassal, | will be heard,” caused him to stop, and demand in an impera- 
tive tone, “ What is the cause of this sacrilege ; who dares the divine 
anger, by attempting to break in upon this holy exercise ’” 

“ Withhold, | pray you, reverend sir, that blessing, for if there be 
vengeance in heaven, it shall turn to a curse ;” and bursting through 
the crowd, her dress torn and disordered, and her hair dishevelled and 
falling about her pale, wan cheeks, the dependant maid of Luciana ap- 


’ 
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peared, and thrust herself between the parties who were about to be 
united. “ Fiends and furies,” thundered the knight, in a voice hoarse 
with rage, turning to address his attendants, “ ye halter knaves, why in 
Heaven's name did ye suffer this ’” and then, reminded by their ab- 
sence, of the place where he had left his train, he turned to the old 
count, and with more calmness continued, “ Ha, gramercy on this un- 
seemly accident, what devil could have driven this wild woman here, 
at this time of all others? A crazy dependant, my Lord, that we have 
kept under bolt and bar in the castle keep for months.” 

“"Tis marvelous, indeed,” answered the old man, who stood so be- 
wildered by the strange and hurried scene, that he scarce knew where 
he stood Sr what he said, “ but bear her hence, men : ye knaves, ye 
shall answer after this, for letting her in.” 

“Back, minions!” cried the maid, in a lofty tone, as with heaving 
breast and flashing eye she waved off the men who were advancing to 
take her—* away, do not violence to your manhood, by laying your 
hands upon a friendless woman ; and you, old man, if ye be not void 
of a mortal’s common mercy for his fellow mortal, yield not that fair 
form into the arms of yonder fiend incarnate, whose only impulse is his 
lust—his highest ambition, the deepest sin. Oh sooner, an ye be a 
father, nay, a man, thrust your daughter into the jaws of the desert 
lion. Aye, scowl on, son of darkness. Let that black front lower 
and threaten; I have seen it, ere now, flash forth the very fires of 
hell ; and though | trembled then, and quaked to the heart's core, I 
shrink not now. The hand that aided hither my tottering limbs, is 
supporting me now—the God of justice, the God of the innocent and 
weak. Here,” continued she, as she assumed a yet loftier tone and 
bearing, and every gesture seemed instinct with eloquence, “ here are 
proofs that attest thy baseness, proofs even by the proofs of my own 
ruin. Aye sir, the injured woman, the despised dependant, comes, the 
herald of thy infamy! I hurl it on thy name, | brand it on thy front ; 
wear it there forever ; bear it through life, bear it to thy accursed grave, 
bear it”— 

“Infernal Hecate!" shrieked the knight, in horrible tones, as the 
pent up flames of his rage burst forth in awful fury, “ false witch, be- 
fore that tongue has time to utter another lie, I'll tear it from its roots, 
and cut thy withered soul from out thy body. As thou canst not live 
like a woman as thou should’st, die, like a beast, as thou art.” Ere he 
had finished speaking, his blade had left its scabbard and was flashing 
in the air, as with the yell of a fiend he sprang towards his victim— 
the next moment, and his sword had been sheathed in the body of the 
unfortunate woman, when a giant grasp was laid upon his neck, and the 
arm of Robert thrust him back, with such force, that he fell with vio- 
lence upon the pavement. 

“Foul craven!” cried the knight, as he rose to his feet, every fibre 
of his body quivering with fury. ‘ Cursed dog of Normandy, must 
thou too interfere to keep the devil from his due’ Go, sup with her in 
hell.” Never was Robert in more perilous situation than then, for ere 
he could draw his sword in defense, the keen blade of his antagonist 
came flashing down like lightning, threatening to cleave him to the 
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chine ; but his wonderful agility served him here, and saved his life, for 
springing nimbly aside, he only received a slight wound upon the shoul- 
der, and before the sword could be raised again, the arm that swayed 
it had received a blow from his clenched fist that shattered it, as it were 
a reed, and left it hanging from its socket, a useless member. The 
next moment, the unruly knight found himself pinioned by those pow- 
erful arms, whose terrible gripe the German wrestler had well imagined 
might be of the devil himself. His fury now knew no bounds; he 
raved and foamed at the mouth, demanding to be released, with oaths 
and imprecations so blasphemous, that the ladies fled, terror-stricken, 
from the chapel. ° . ¥ ’ . “ God of Heaven, 
an there be a heaven and a God, help me now! Fiends of darkness! 
release me from this foul dog’s arms, and by — I'll send his soul to 
thee this night :” and as he spoke, with a fearful convulsion he burst 
from the grasp of the knight, and springing high from the ground, fell 
at length upon the floor, the blood gushing in torrents from his mouth 
and nose. He never rose or spoke again. In his uncontrollable rage 
he had burst a Mood vessel, and that awful promise had gone out upon 
his dying breath. He lay there, an appalling sight, the wreck of a no- 
ble form, stricken down by the visitation of the high God, he had so 
often insulted ; and to render the spectacle yet more revolting, even in 
death, the demon that ruled the soul had left its characters upon the dis- 
turted features. For a space all was as still as the grave—no one 
moved, for all knew that life had fled, and naught was heard but the 
suppressed breathing of the men, and the purling of the life’s blood, as 
it kept flowing out, while the dark locks of the dead man played up 
and down in the ebbing current. ‘The old count seemed completely 
paralyzed by the suddenness of the scene, and its awful conclusion, and 
with folded arms and glazed eye, he stood gazing in speechless horror 
upon the form of the knight, until the duke took him kindly by the arm 
and led him away, after having first ordered the men to raise up and 
carry out the lifeless body. . ’ ° . a “ 

In conclusion, it will no doubt please the reader to hear that the un- 
fortunate dependant of the departed Guiscard, found friends and kind 
protection in the dwelling of Count William. ‘To those acquainted 
with history, it will scarcely be necessary to add, that in a short time 
Robert and Sibylla were united, and bidding farewell to the hospitable 
castle of Conversano, set off for Normandy ; and surely, no royal bride 
was ever honored by a better or more devoted train, than that goodly 
army of brave knights and noble cavaliers, which Robert was leading 
back, in all the triumph of victory, from Palestine. 

We will now leave them, at a time when all in their future seemed 
bright and full of hope. We must acknowledge that their sky was but 
too soon clouded ; yet being of those who are inclined to look upon the 
brighter side of things, and tes seen Robert, at a period, perhaps the 
happiest of his life, we will be satisfied to leave the description of his 
subsequent misfortunes to those Timons, who are forever harping upon 
the depravity of human nature, and the ills of life, thus endeavoring to 

€ every one around them as miserable as themselves. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


BY A VISITOR. 


Few objects in England so attract the attention and engage the 
interest of the American traveler, as the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Familiar as their names have been at home, he desires 
to know them more intimately, to compare them with similar institu- 
tions in his own land, to examine the system and its details, to study 
and admire their architecture ; in a word, to amuse himself with a 
view of all that pertains to “ English College Life.’ Nor will his 
expectations, though highly raised, be disappointed. Ample resources 
will be found to gratify curiosity, and render a visit extremely enter- 
taining and useful. 

While the two Universities resemble each other in general, they 
have each distinct characteristics. Oxford is more distinguished in 
classical studies and literature, but yields the palm in the natural and 
exact sciences. Its collections of antiques and curiosities are perhaps 
unrivaled. ‘The Arundelian and Elgin marbles are among its choice 
treasures. In appearance it is highly picuresque, its buildings are 
venerable, and the whole air of the place is quite monastic. Noble 
spires and the dome of the great Radclifle Library render the distant 
view imposing. ‘The surrounding country is bold and romantic, and 
presents a fair specimen of the beautiful park-like scenery, so peculiar 
to England. ‘Two of the noblest seats in the kingdom, Stowe and Blen- 
heim, lie in the neighborhood, owned respectively by the dukes of 
Buckingham and Marlborough. In the park of the latter is the Fair 
Rosamond’s Well, and Woodstock is immediately adjacent. 

But leaving Oxford, whose numerous attractions merit a fuller de- 
scription, let us now turn to the sister University. Were “dreaming 
chroniclers” to be believed, we should confidently affirm that it was 
founded by a Spaniard rejoicing in the name of Cantaber, at some in- 
visible period of dim antiquity, that is to say, about the year 540, A. D. 
We should entertain no doubt that the venerable Bede and the learned 
Alcuinus took their degrees as Doctors of Divinity, in due course of 
time, at this institution, and that disciples of the former founded the 
University of Paris in the reign of Charlemagne, thus making the lat- 
ter, in comparison, quite a modern establishment—all of which state- 
ments are very credible to those who believe them. 

But certain it is, that under the fostering care of the Great Alfred, a 
school arose and flourished, and at the time of the Conquest had ac- 
quired such fame that William the Norman sent thither his son to be 
educated. The young prince showed himself so apt a scholar as to re- 
ceive the title by which he is distinguished in history, Henry “ Beau- 
clerc.”’ 

After the lapse of two centuries, Colleges began to be separately 
established and endowed, as at present. Previously there had been 
one great school; but upon its gradual increase, it was divided. 
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At this time, and long after, the professors were monks, and the chief 
object of the institution was the support of religion, while learning was 
secondary in importance. ‘This character, though since greatly modi- 
fied, attaches to it even now. It forms a strong connecting link be- 
tween Church and State. The restrictions were formerly so severe 
as to prevent the entrance of foreigners and dissenters, and a law gen- 
erally obtained, not yet, we think, entirely abolished, by virtue of which 
all who could not subscribe the Articles of the Church of England, 
were incapacitated from a any degree whatever. Dissenters have 
consequently been obliged to found their own establishments, of which 
University and King’s Colleges, in London, are the most celebrated. 

The University of Cambridge is a corporation in itself, governed by 
a Chancellor, generally a nobleman of the highest rank, who is chosen 
biennially, though often continued for life. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
has been for many years Chancellor of Oxford. It is an honorary of- 
fice, as is the next, that of High Steward. The Vice Chancellor is 
the highest resident officer, elected annually, always the Head of a 
College, and to all intents and purposes the President of the Univer- 
sity. He is a Justice of the Peace, armed with full powers, and exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the town and county. The Senate, or general 
council, is the legislative body, composed of the higfier officers and all 
resident members who have taken the second degree. It has the di- 
rection of all public affairs, and elects two representatives in Parlia- 
ment, for the University, a privilege granted by James 1. These are 
always men of rank and influence, worthy sons of Alma Mater. The 
Vice Chancellor's agents are the Proctors, Masters of Arts, who acted 
as peace officers, and being omnipresent, omniscient, and argus-eyed, 
patrol the streets in cap and gown, accompanied by their faithful at- 
tendants, familiarly ycleped “ the bull-dogs.” If a student, disregard- 
ing college laws, venture abroad without his academic dress, he is 
immediately espied, pounced upon, required to give his name and Col- 
lege, and ordered to his room. Or should a simple youth, at evening, 
after making libations to Bacchus, deviate from the perpendicular on 
his return, the Proctor’s keen eye would note, with mathematical pre- 
cision, the angle of inclination, and punishment is administered accord- 
ingly. ‘The penalty is an “ imposition,” it may be, of half a dozen 
pages in Virgil or Homer, to be learned by heart, a paper in the Spec- 
tator or Rambler to translate into Latin prose, or, perhaps, by way of 
variety, a book of Euclid to be written out. 

We are reminded here to relate an amusing incident, by way of il- 
lustrating the vigilance of these officers, and the annoyance to which 
the students are consequently liable. “ Hal,” said a gownsman to his 
companion, while enjoying their afternoon walk in the High street, “ I'll 
wager my head against sixpence you dare not kiss the first lady we 
meet.” “ Agreed,” said the other ; and encountering a fair girl at the 
angle of a street, without ado, he fairly won the wager. ‘Then pulling 
off his cap, and bowing to the earth, he was about to make a thousand 
and one apologies for such unpardonable behavior, mingled with com- 
pliments to the irresistible beauty which had compelled him to the act 
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of rudeness, when, to his utter dismay, the wrathful visage of the Proc- 
tor appeared. In tones of thunder, he ordered the culprit to his room, 
there to await punishment, but afterwards, on learning the facts, with 
wonderful generosity, suffered him to escape with a reprimand, togeth- 
er with an injunction never to repeat the offense. 

The undergraduates are divided into four distinct classes. First are 
the Fellow-Commoners, men of rank and fortune. Next, the “ Schol- 
ars,” who, on account of merit, enjoy certain advantages, as the receipt 
of an income, or exemption from charges for board and lodging through 
the course. ‘Then follow the Pensioners, who compose the mass of 
students. And lastly, the Sizars, men of limited means, who usually 
have their commons free, and are partially dependent on the bounty of 
others. 

The whole number of students averages about seventeen hundred, 
distributed among seventeen Colleges. ‘T'rinity has about four hun- 
dred. It stands first in mathematics. Newton's name is on the books, 
and the instruments used by him while professor, are still preserved. 
St. John’s bears the palm in classics. All alike wear the cap and 
gown, which serve to distinguish members of the different Colleges, 
and the rank of each, by peculiarities in the style, color, and material. 
The commons are held in fine old gothic halls, and the fare is excel- 
lent. The tables groan beneath the weight of substantial dishes ; 
flagons of foaming ale, and port, “ the milk of Alma Mater,”’ grace the 
board. After dinner, the older students retire with the Feilows to the 
Conversation-room, and have an hour’s sociable chat. 

Nine tenths of all the members room in their respective Colleges. 
The apartments are spacious and comfortable, and some are very ele- 
gant. 

There are three terms in the year. Michaelmas, continuing from 
October 10th to December 16th; Lent, from January 13th to the last 
week in February ; and Midsummer, from the eleventh day after Eas- 
ter to the first week in July. The vacations thus amount to just five 
months—a very agreeable feature in the system. 

Commencement occurs on the first ‘Tuesday in July. Of the three 
or four hundred then graduated, all who contend for University honors, 
present themselves for a general examination, either in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy or the Classics. It is conducted in the Sen- 
ate-house, with the utmost strictness and impartiality, before a promis- 
cuous audience. ‘The successful candidates in each department are 
divided into three classes. In the Mathematical Tripos* there are 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Optimes. The Senior Wran- 
gler is the first man of the year, and his name resounds throughout the 
empire. He has made his fortune for life ; the Government have an 
eye upon him, and the highest posts in Church or State are within his 
grasp. In the Classical ‘Tripos, there is a first, second, and third class. 





* A word meaning, originally, the three legged stool upon which the candidates 
were examined, and now used to denote all who receive the University honors 
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The best scholar is Senior Classic of the year. All not included among 
these, facetiously designated the “ oi fodAvi,” receive degrees merely if 
they are qualified, otherwise, they are termed, in college phrase, “ the 
plucked.” | a. 

It has been thought very desirable that men who have distinguished 
themselves during the course, should be induced to remain, and pursue 
their studies as resident graduates, for the sake of mutual improvement, 
for the facilities and advantages which they may enjoy, and in order to 
have a body ready and competent to fill vacancies in the Professorships 
or other offices. For this purpose, Fellowships, four hundred and 
thirty in number, have been attached to the various colleges. They 
entitle the holders to a certain income, varying from one to four hund- 
red pounds sterling, toa handsome suite of apartments, commons, access 
to the Libraries, in short, the “ freedom” of the University. Should 
any one of the number, however, commit matrimony, he is immediately 
struck off the list, a regulation highly proper and necessary to prevent 
the accession of young “ Fellows.” 

Here it may be well to notice the system of study, and glance at the 
habits, manners, and pursuits of the collegians. Every one who is 
able has a private tutor to assist his studies, and to hear his daily reci- 
tations. ‘The college tutors pay especial attention to the poorer stu- 
dents. Lectures are delivered by the University Professors, where all 
attend and take notes. ‘There are, also, lecturers in each college upon 
the several branches of study. Examinations occur three or four times 
a year. ‘The tutors prepare their pupils to pass, creditably if possible, 
or if the case be desperate, “ cram” them, as the phrase is. ‘The time 
of the studious is fully occupied—they have little leisure for visiting or 
recreation, unless it be a proper degree of exercise. In this respect, 
the English differ very much from our own countrymen. They are 
trained to take care of health, as they are to observe punctuality, and 
to form good habits in general. ‘T'wo or three hours, at least, must be 
devoted each day to athletic sports in the open air, either walking, ri- 
ding, fencing, cricketing, quoiting, gymnastics, or boating. In the lat- 
ter, the Cantabrians are very celebrated, and quite superior to the men 
of Oxford, though the latter have a larger river, the Isis, a branch of 
the Thames. ‘There is an annual trial of skill, but the mathematicians 
almost invariably surpass their classical rivals. The boats are four, 
six, Or eight-oared, and very sharp built, uniike anything we see at 
home, but nearly resembling the ‘Thames wherry.* Students not un- 
frequently walk to London, a distance of fifty-four miles, in the day. 
The climate, though somewhat damp and foggy, is exceedingly mild 
and favorable, neither too warm nor cold. Footpaths, smooth as a 
gravel walk, skirt all the roads, so that there is every inducement to 
pedestrian exercise. 

The average age for entering the University is seventeen or eighteen. 
In the intercourse of men with each other, etiquette is strictly observed. 





* See “Jacob Faithful,” by Capt. Maryatt. 
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There is a strong party feeling in the different colleges; each man, of 
course, is proud of his own, and regards the member of another with a 
diferent eye. It is amusing to observe their extreme taciturnity in 
traveling to London by coach. Hardly a word is exchanged during 
the five hours of the journey. Without an introduction, no one pre- 
sumes to address another. ‘There is a caricature story told of a Tri- 
nitarian, who, seeing a Johnian in danger of drowning, stood on the 
bank of the river wringing his hands in the greatest distress, and ex- 
claiming, “ Oh! Oh! Would to Heaven I were introduced to that gen- 
tleman, that | might have the pleasure of saving his life.” 

The discipline of the colleges is strictly maintained. Students 
are required to be in their rooms at certain hours, and within the 
gates at nine in the evening, as they are then closed for the night. 
The porter marks all who come in at a later hour, and reports them to 
the Dean, unless they manage to get privately to their rooms, by scal- 
ing the garden wall. ‘They are required to uncap to professors and 
dignitaries, and to attend prayers, usually performed at seven in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, in the several chapels. ‘They appear 
clad in the surplice, and in succession read the daily Psalms, while a 
chaplain officiates. Choristers and chorister boys chaunt portions of 
the service, with an organ accompaniment, as in the cathed.als. 

There is a great diversity between the systems of education adopted 
by the English and American colleges. Students in the former enter 
at an age comparatively mature, after having been thoroughly drilled 
and whipped for a long course of years, in the best schools. Boys at 
an early age are sent to Eton, Harrow, or Westminster, and there 
usually remain till fitted for college. In reading the classic authors, 
the lessons are short, and it is required to scan, parse, translate, and 
learn by heart every word which occurs. In studying Euclid the prin- 
cipal diagrams are drawn upon their backs with the rattan, and to assist 
them in crossing the “ Pons Asinorum,” they are frequently “ horsed.”* 
They are absolutely compelled to study, and if not idiots, must needs 
be tolerable scholars when dismissed. When the Freshman enters 
the University, he is supposed to be a gentleman, and is left in a great 
measure to take his own course. If he prefer, as many do, to neglect 
study, to follow the hounds, to course, to attend Newmarket and become 
4 sporting character, he can find means to do it, and by judicious 
“cramming,” can scramble through the examinations. But if he wish 
to excel as a scholar, having already acquired an accurate knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, he now reads the best classics, as he would critically 
study Addison or Corneille, as models of style and composition. He 
cultivates Greek, Latin, and English poetry and prose, and writes for 
the numerous prizes which are offered. 

With us the case is different. Our institutions seem to occupy @ 
place midway the schools and the university. The students often en- 
ter too early to appreciate what they read, and at an age when a more 


te 





* The “horse,” an instrument of torture, is a wooden quadrupedal cylinder on 
which the boys receive punishment. 
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rigorous discipline is needed to make them perform their duties. If 
not well trained previously, they are very apt to nevlect study. Cer- 
tainly to elevate the standard of scholarship in our colleges, the char- 
acter of our schools must be raised, and the system made to conform, 
in some measure, to the English pattern. 

Between the town of Cambridge and the University, or, more con- 
cisely, between “ town and gown,” adeadly feud has existed from time 
immemorial. In former years, pitched battles were not unfrequent, in 
which the pates of the young patricians were cracked, their counte- 
nances marred, and the whole outer man so grievously maltreated, that 
some have actually died in consequence. Yet on the whole, they have 
been victorious, and manage to keep their inferiors in subjection. The 
latter are in reality altogether subservient, so great is the power and 
patronage of the University. If a tradesman becomes obnoxious to the 
authorities, he is a marked man, and cannot prosper. ‘The breach be- 
tween the parties is widened by their difference in politics, and the 
elections for members of Parliament are consequently very exciting. 
The unfortunate voters are bribed, flattered and brow-beaten to make 
them support the ‘Tory candidates. ‘The students enter into the con- 
test con amore, and move heaven and earth to defeat the opposition. 
Each party has its poll, so that every man’s vote is known. The two 
candidates occupy the same platform, and in turn address the people. 
Any one who will read in the Pickwick Papers, Dickens’ very clever 
description of an Election at Eatanswill, will have the scene drawn to 
the life. ‘The ballot-box affords the only remedy for the evils of the 
present system. ‘The election continues two days. It is held on a 
large green, and nearly the whole population of twenty thousand turn 
out thither to witness the affair. 

Commencement is held for the University at the Senate House. It 
is the high day of the year, an occasion surpassed in interest only by 
one other, to which we shall advert. ‘The building where it is cele- 
brated, was erected for the purpose of holding meetings, congregations, 
conferring degrees, the performance of ceremonies, and the reception 
of distinguished personages. It is very spacious, and will accommo- 
date an audience of three thousand. Once a year the friends of the 
students repair thither from the various parts of the kingdom. From 
far and near, the ladies fair congregate in this most fortunate spot, till it 
is radiant with smiles and Saxon beauty, which we will not trust our- 
selves to describe. ‘The University is metamorphosed, books are flung 
aside, bookworms, literary reptiles, shed their coats and appear in gay 
attire, ‘The student becomes the gallant knight. He conducts the fair 
strangers through the spacious gardens and academic groves. At eve- 
ning, when the sounds of song and dance resound through the ancient 
halls, assuming the courtier dress, he abandons himself to gayety and 
hilarity, and in the eyes of the ladies themselves, eclipses his more 
dashing rivals of the Army and Navy. The exercises of Commence- 
ment are quite unlike our own, Certain subjects for poems in Greek, 
Latin, and English, are proposed awhile before by the Chancellor. 
The best writers take the prizes, and some eight or ten have the honor 
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of reciting their compositions, in presence of the audience. The 
speaker — a rostrum in the middle of the house, near the side 
wall. ‘The platform at the upper end is thronged with bodies of dis- 
tinction, heads of Colleges, Bishops, noblemen, Doctors, and the “ il- 
justrious” generally. Rows of seats extending along the side walls 
also accommodate the ladies. The space between is open, and is held 
by a solid phalanx of Fellows, Masters, and Bachelors of Arts, and 
students of law and divinity. ‘The undergraduates squeeze themselves 
into the galleries above, and whenever there is an opportunity, cry out 
lustily, “ three cheers for the press,” tor “ lunch,” for “ ourselves,” six 
for the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Wellington,” nine for 
“the ladies,” with occasional groans for “ O'Connell, the Proctors, and 
bull-dogs.” ‘The Chancellor presides, and honorary degrees are con- 
ferred. Three days after, the term closes, and the students disperse 
themselves in every direction, some to pass the vacation quietly at 
home, others to roam through foreign countries, to catch trout and sal- 
mon in Norway, to visit the lakes and romantic scenery of Sweden, to 
indulge in the gayeties of the French capital, to ascend the Rhine, “ the 
great thoroughfare of Europe,” to make pedestrian tours in Switzerland, 
or in other ways to kill time till the three months vacation has expired, 
and the bell of Great St. Mary’s tolls for prayers on the evening of the 
10th of October. 

It is somewhat singular that so many of the great English poets have 
been bred at Cambridge, though the art is rather more encouraged at 
Oxford. The names of Spencer, Waller, Cowley, Dryden, Gray, and 
Milton, grace its calendar. Perhaps the pure and unmitigated mathe- 
matics have driven them in desperation to the opposite extreme, to 
wander unrestrained in their own imaginings, to write what need not 
be “ proved,” and would not be true if it were. Milton was a student 
of Christ’s College, as was also Sir Philip Sidney. ‘The mulberry tree 
planted by his own hands, yet stands, decayed by age, bound around 
with sheet lead and propped by beams. 

The architecture of the Colleges is, as it should be, Gothic, a style 
best suited to the climate, sky, atmosphere, and associations of Eng- 
land, awakening in the mind thoughts of all that is venerable and time- 
honored, producing involuntary awe, full of poetry, modeled from na- 
ture, herown device. ‘They are built in quadrangles, or hollow squares, 
opening into each other, and into gardens in the rear, with castellated 
fronts and lofty gateways, over which are carved in stone, the College 
arms, and an effigy of the founder. The Cam, a gentle, placid stream, 
leisurely meanders through the principal gardens, crossed by light and 
airy bridges ; his banks grassed, rolled and shaven, invite the fair to sit 
and watch his progress, while he, yet lingering, would fain stand still to 
view their loveliness. Cutters, gaily painted and adorned, manned by 
athletic youths in aquatic garb, cleave his surface, shooting with occa- 
sional stroke up or down the stream. On an afternoon in Midsummer 
the scene is fairy-like and enchanting. 

Among the more remarkable edifices, the Libraries of Trinity Col- 
lege and of the University deserve to be described, but we will not 
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fatigue the reader with an enumeration of their merits. They are filled 

with treasures of learning, ancient and modern, English and foreign, 

classical and oriental, choice manuscripts, and adorned with busts and 
rtraits of many distinguished members. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum is a very costly and magnificent structure 
of white marble, just completed. It was intended, by the noble found- 
er, for the reception of the paintings, statuary, books, drawings, and 
curiosities composing his own collection, and all others which might 
hereafter be added. It forms a splendid addition to the University, and 
is even now triumphantly thrown into the teeth of the Oxford men. 

But the building most admired, curious and deserving of attention, is 
King’s College Chapel,* esteemed by connoisseurs the most perfect spe- 
cimen of Gothic architecture in the world. Its lofty turrets are the fret 
objects seen by the traveler in approaching Cambridge. Fuller speaks 
of it as “ one of the rarest fabrics in Christendom, wherein the stone- 
work, wood-work, and glass-work contend which most deserve admi- 
ration.”’ ‘There are two roofs ; the inner one slightly arched, and un- 
supported by a pillar, is “so geometrically contrived, that voluminous 
stones mutually support themselves in the arched roof, as if Art had 
made them forget Nature, and weaned them from their fondness to de- 
scend to their centre.” Its construction puzzles the best architects. 
Sir Christopher Wren was accustomed to go once a year to survey it, 
and said, that “if any man would show him where to place the first 
stone, he would engage to build such another.” Massive towers and 
flying buttresses strengthen and support every part of the building. 
The interior is grand and imposing, elaborately carved and adorned with 


quaint and grotesque devices from roof to goer Its twenty-six 


windows, the finest in Europe, are all richly painted, except that at 


the western extremity. And when at vespers, arrayed in robes of 
white, 


“ Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base,” 


the effect is indescribably solemn and fine. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to be present at the most inter- 
esting and important occasion which ever occurs at Cambridge—the 
installation of Chancellor. Indeed, in display and magnificence it 
rather resembles the coronation of a Prince. The ceremony is pet- 
formed on the day preceding Commencement, when there is always & 
crowd of visitors. At this time, the place was full to overflowing. 
For some days previous, excitement had risen to fever heat, and every 
preparation was making in the town and colleges suitably to entertain 
their noble guests. As the time drew near, coronetted carriages, with 


postillions and four, and from every quarter coaches heavily laden, 
thundered through the streets. 


* From this building the central part of the new Yale Library was modelled, though 
there is a great difference in their comparative dimensions. 
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On the morning of the “ fourth of July,” 1842, at nine o'clock, the 
doors of the Senate House were besieged by troops of people, armed 
with tickets, resolved to do or die, to effect an entrance, or sacrifice 
their coat tails in the attempt. For an hour, they stood like martyrs, 
keeping up their spirits by treading on each other’s toes, elbowing their 
neighbor’s ribs, and other innocent amusements, till the clock struck 
ten, when they were admitted, and ‘ installed’ themselves without delay. 
Time passed rapidly away, enlivened by strains of martial music, and 
the firing of cannon, but especially by the presence of numerous ladies, 
dressed for the occasion with infinite taste and elegance. At twelve 
o'clock, the trumpets sounded, and the Chancellor elect, Hugh Percy, 
Duke of Northumberland, entered with his suite, supported by the 
Dukes of Wellington and Cambridge. He ascended the platform, where 
the ceremony of installation was performed, and the oaths administered. 
He was then invested with the robes of office and the Chancellor's 
cap. Immediately after, the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, son of the 
American painter Copley, was inducted into the office of High Steward. 
The platform now presented a gay appearance. The proudest of 
“ Albion’s haughty dames” were there, with Bishops and Archbishops 
in sacerdotal dress, foreign ministers, officers of high rank, and states- 
men; in short, the highest in the land had assembled to honor the oc- 
casion with their presence. All appeared in the rich dresses peculiar 
to their rank or profession, a sight very novel to a republican eye. An 
Indian prince, with his nephew, in oriental costume, attracted great at- 
tention. The elder was a noble looking man, and comported himself 
with the highest dignity. Young Lord Nelson, nephew of the naval 
hero, and a student of ‘Trinity, was conspicuous in his nobleman’s gown 
of purple, embroidered with gold. Among other distinguished strang- 
ers, the Hon. Edward Everett was treated with much consideration, 
and seemed to take a lively interest inthe scene. ‘The students recog- 
nized him, and gave “ three cheers for the American minister.” The 
Public Orator then mounted the steps of the platform, and eulogized 
the Chancellor in a long Latin speech, the end of which was univers- 
ally admired and applauded. Searcely was it over when an express 
arrived with intelligence that the Queen had been fired at. ‘The house 
was in great commotion. The Duke of Wellington left immediately 
for London. Soon after, the exercises concluded, and the audience 
dispersed. Inthe evening, a Concert was given in the Senate House, 
and a magnificent fete champétre in the gardens of Trinity, whose 
fountains, on these occasions, actually flow with wine. Commence- 
ment was celebrated next day with unusual éclat. The performances 
began with tremendous cheering from the undergraduates, who appear- 
ed to be in extraordinary spirits. ‘Then the prize poems were recited, 
and honorary degrees were conferred. ‘The Duke of Cambridge, the 
Queen’s uncle, was made Doctor of Civil Law, and seemed mightily 
pleased when the scarlet gown was put on over his Field Marshal’s 
uniform. He is one of the merriest, best-natured men imaginable, at 
home everywhere, and quite unconscious of attracting attention. At 
church, on the previous Sunday, when the officiating priest had finish- 
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ed the exhortation, “ Pray ye for the Royal Family, for the Church, for 
the Universities,” the old gentleman started up with great alacrity, 
responding in a very audible voice, “ Oh! yes, og by all means,” 
much to the amusement of the congregation. The Installation Ode, 
written by the University poet, and arranged for voices and instruments 
by the Professor of Music, was then rformed by the best musicians 
of England. Lastly, was sung the national air, “ God save the Queen,” 
whereat the Duke of Cambridge, thinking, doubtless, of the danger to 
which his royal niece had been exposed, began to rock his huge form 
to and fro, beating time with hand and foot, and adding a loud bass ac- 
companiment. ns 

A grand ball in the spacious saloon of the Fitzwilliam Museum, so 
crowded that dancing was impossible, and prolonged till two or three 
in the morning, terminated the celebration which Cambridge may not 
witness again for many a day, 


A REVERY BY NIGHT. 


How gently breathes the air to-night, 
Among these silent hills ; 

And in the pale moon's quivering light, 
How gaily dance the rills! 


Il. 


In such a night as this, I ween, 
On many a dewy lawn, 

The fairy elves of old were seen 
In revel till the dawn. 


But now, to my attentive eye, 
No festive sights appear ; 

No faery song nor dance is nigh, 
No revelry is here. 


IV. 


I sit upon the verdant sod, 
And gaze at yon blue dome, 

Till, in sweet commune with her Gop, 
How pants my soul for home! 
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Vv. 

Beyond those ever-radiant spheres, 
Whose beams no clouds bedim, 
My soul, entranced in rapture, hears 

The songs of Seraphin! 


VI. 
Around His throne they bow the knee, 
With bliss none others know ; 
And in those shining ranks I see 
The loved ones lost below. 


VII. 
This fair, green earth, that once they trod, 
Enslaves their powers no more ; 
But in the presence of their Gop, 


Those souls, unchained, adore 


VIIL. 
Oh, blessed is this place to might! 
In this calm hour of even, 
The spirit bears its upward flight, 
On angel wings to heaven. 


IX. 
And when is loosed life's silver band, 
And breaks the golden bowl, 
In such an hour, thy wings expand, 
My weary, longing soul! 
Saturday night, June Wd, 1°44. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 
[concLupeD.) 


Ar dawn of day I awoke, after a fitful and unrefreshing sleep, and 
took a deliberate survey of my situation. The prospect was any thing 
but pleasant. ‘The storm yet continued—the snow had fallen to the 
depth of more than a foot, and even lay in considerable thickness under 
the trees of the ‘opening,’ except close to the fire. The wind still 
blew fresh, and the thick masses of dark threatening clouds which it 
drove across the heavens, or rather swept from thence, for they seemed 
but little above the tops of the trees, gave faint hope of a favorable 
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change of weather. I was entirely unable to determine the points of 
the compass. My track in entering the grove, was of course complete- 
ly concealed by the snow, and unfortunately I had neglected to notice 
& direction. My ‘ position’ it would have been somewhat difficult to 
‘define,’ but it was by no means enviable. In the midst of a vast prai- 
rie, covered deep with snow—exposed to the fury of the storm—wild 
beasts howling around—ignorant of my way—supperless, breakfastless, 
wet and cold, | began most heartily to wish myself safely back on the 
river road. [ut the die was cast—there was no retreat—the only al- 
ternative to take courage and goon. My unpleasant situation did not, 
however, prevent my making some valuable practical observations, re- 
garding the influence of external circumstances on the power of imag- 
ination. 

The warm honied kisses from blooming Hebe’s, which I yesterday 
felt melting on my lips, now seemed changed to the embraces of icy 
statutes ; and in place of tables groaning beneath roast turkey and ven- 
ison, | could at the utmost only summon up the rusty flitch of bacon, on 
which I had so recently regaled myself. Eheu! little did I think that 
I should consider even this luxurious fare, before other could be ob- 
tained. In fifteen minutes after I awoke, my arrangements were 
made, and | was again on my way over the prairie. For one glance of 
the sun, as a clue to my course, I would willingly have forgone the 
pleasure of a hearty breakfast, but as there seemed little chance of such 
a God-send, | thought it safest to take the wind as guide, and ac- 


cordingly pushed on in the teeth of the storm, this having been my di- 
rection the last evening. Although the violence of the storm and the 
depth of snow impeded my progress, | yet held on several miles at a fair 


pace, and in good spirits. For some hours I indulged the hope that I 
should arrive at my destination in time for the marriage ceremony ; yet, 
as the forenoon wore away, and the appointed hour arrived, and still, 
on every side, as far as the eye could reach, nothing was to be seen 
but the boundless prairie—I was compelled to relinquish the hope, and 
even think myself fortunate, should ow a place of shelter before 
night-fall. 

The prospect was gloomy in the extreme. The snow storm had 
changed into a driving sleet. At intervals was heard the peculiar 
mournful cry of flocks of wild geese, passing from the northern lakes 
to a warmer climate, while ever and anon was borne on the sighing 
wind, the discordant croak of the prairie crane, evidently enjoying 
highly the rage of the elements. Here and there, beneath the shelter 
of some grove, might be seen herds of buffalo, quarreling with each 
other, crouching and shivering with the cold, while hard by were noble 
red deer, pawing away the snow to obtain a scanty sustenance of dried 
grass and leaves. The very desolateness of the far-reaching prairie, 
without sign of human habitation, sent a chill to the heart ; and alto- 
ape the scene was as cheerless as could well be imagined. Nor did 
the state of things within present a more favorable aspect. My appe- 
tite, which had been well whetted since morning, now began to make 
the most importunate demands for food ; and the constant gnawings of 
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hunger, | was fain to pacify for the moment, by eating large quantities 
ol snow. 

It was thus that the afternoon wore away, in the vain hope of reach- 
ing the river, or at least some human habitation. ‘The shades of eve- 
ning were gathering round, and there was every prospect of spending 
the dreary night on the prairie, without fire, food or shelter—no very 
pleasant reflection—for although the storm had ceased, the cold was 
rapidly increasing, and already my garments were stiffening with frost. 
Though hope was well nigh extinct, we still held slowly on our toil- 
some way—tlor to stop was certain death—to proceed could be no more. 

It was shortly after dark, at the distance of two or three miles ahead, 
that | saw a bright light. Heaven be praised! I was at least safe— 
had arrived in the neighborhood of human beings—should obtain food 
and shelter, and be put on the direct road to my destination. Many 
pious reflections passed through my mind, and grateful ejaculations es- 
caped my lips, as | hastened onward, at this Providential interposition. 
Upon nearer approach, | noticed it as somewhat strange, that there 
were no enclosures, such as were usual around the dwellings of set- 
tlers ; but it was easily accountd for, by supposing this the habitation 
of a squatter, recently located. 

As | approached nearer the grove from which the light proceeded, 
I observed, with a litle anxiety, no house apparent, nor was my pre- 
sence announced by the customary bark of the watch-dog, the insepar- 
able attendant of the western settler. Still, there must be some person 
near, as the fire could not have been the work of chance. I arrived at 
the grove, entered—no signs of life ; but surely the place looked famil- 
iar. A dread presentiment, a strange chill came over me. | ap- 
proached the fire. Good Heavens! It was too true—the very same 
spot | had left in the morning! What | had heard of as sometimes 
occurring on the prairies, but had ever ridiculed as a mark of consum- 
mate folly, had actually happened to myself—lI had been traveling all 
day ina circle! My reflections, upon making this pleasing discovery, 
and the precise expressions which escaped my lips, are forgotten, but 
they were widely different from those in which I had a short time pre- 
vious indulged, in the new hope of my speedy deliverance. My heart 
sunk within me as | found myself, after the Jong and painful day’s jour- 
ney,no nearer my escape from the prairie than inthe morning. But | had 
found a fire—at least a cause of gratitude in the circumstances—and at 
once determined to spend another night on the ground. My hardy 
mustang (which had borne his long abstinence with the most admirable 
stoicism) I turned loose, to provide as best he might for his own suste- 
nance. I replenished the fire, and thawed my saturated, stiffened 
clothes. ‘The clouds had cleared away, but the piercing wind, from 
the icy summits of the Rocky Mountains, swept unobstructed over the 
prairie. . 

| had endeavored to keep up my spirits during most of the day with 
the idea, that the trip would prove only a romantic adventure, which 
would form subject of merriment and pleasant jokes for the evening, 
while with jovial friends, around the cheerful fireside. My situation 
VOL. Ix. i 
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now, however, was becoming fraught with too real danger to partake 
of the romantic. 1 used to read, with peculiar zest, narratives of ter- 
rible disasters, dreadful accidents, hair-breadth escapes, etc., especially 
where the victims were reduced to the last extremity of suffering, but 
escaped with life. Such accounts, however, are far pleasanter in the 
reading than in practical experience. Although not in the last extremity, 
circumstances began to look quite ominous, and it was hard to say what 
might happen! ‘The wolves appeared to have increased in number and 
boldness since the preceding might ; and one fellow in particular I no- 
ticed, of most enormous size and peculiarly fiendish leer, evidently 
leader of the gang, pacing back and forth so near that | could almost 
feel his fetid breath on my cheek. A rifle would have afforded full 
protection against all such unwelcome intruders ; but, unfortunately, | 
was armed only with a jack-knife—a weapon very serviceable in its 
place, but of little use in those circumstances. In spite of my efforts 
to keep awake, the soporific effects of the fire, after the exposure of 
the day, soon induced a broken slumber, in which | suffered even more 
from the frightful images of fancy, than the waking reality. At one 
time, like Prometheus, | was chained to a lofty rock, while a hundred 
vultures were tearing out my vitals—the yells which [ attempted to 
utter, to frighten them away, dying in whispers on my lips, a gang of 
demons hovering nigh, whisking their tails in my face, and laughing in 
fiendish glee at my impotence. At another, | found myself seated at a 
table, covered with the most luxurious viands, which ever, as | put 
them to my lips, melted into thin air, satisfying the sense of sight and 
smell with the most delicious repast, but tantalizing the taste and keen 
appetite with shadows. Now | was whiried swiftly away to the frozen 
regions of the north, until | stood on the polar iceberg, and felt limb by 
limb congealing by the frost, until, at length, | became completely as- 
similated to the frozen mass, yet with all the powers of consciousness 
entire ; and anon, was withering under the scorching heat and insuffer- 
able thirst of the torrid sun of Zahara; while on every side, from the 
ground on which | stood, scemed to rise innumerable monstrous —_ 
serpents, from which | vainly struggled to escape—the circle eac 
moment narrowing closer and closer, until at length | felt the green 
poison from their hissing tongues fall on my quivering flesh. In such 
pastimes, passed that long, dreadful night—a night of horror never to 
be erased from the memory. 

It was Sabbath morning. A more magnificent spectacle than was 
presented with the rising sun, imagination cannot conceive. Not a 
cloud dimmed the deep blue of the ethereal expanse—not a breath of 
wind stirred among the trees—not a single sound broke the deep still- 
ness of the boundless prairio—a silence sv profound that it seemed op- 
pressive. ‘The clear, unspotted whiteness of the vast extent of snow, 
strewed with glittering frost crystals, flashed in the rays of the morn- 
ing sun, like a sea of molten silver. The rain of the preceding day 
had frozen on the trees, until, from almost every limb, depended count- 
less icicles of every size and shape, flashing like diamonds in the morn- 
ing sun, and presenting a far more magnificent spectacle than any Alad- 
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din’s palace, or fairy grotto. When these began to thaw, as | saw 
them later in the day, beautiful rainbows were formed among the trees, 
most novel and curious w behold. 

Delighted, as | should have been, with such a prospect in any other 
situation, | now regarded it with utter indifference, nay, | should ra- 
ther say, with loathing and disgust. It seemed like the cursed en- 
chantment of some demon, got up in mockery of my sufferings. It was 
now becoming with me a question of life and death. 

The incessant and inordinate craving of the appetite for food, and 
the constant dwelling of the mind on beef, bread, venison, and other 
substantials, was giving place to a sinking and weakness of the sto- 
mach, accompanied by nausea. ‘The desire for food, indeed, still con- 
tinued, but not that intense and eager craving for it as before. 

Later in the day, | ate two or three acorns, picked up by chance, but 
only to increase my sufferings. ‘The momentary alleviation which 
they gave, was followed by a more intense pain, seeming as though I 
had swallowed live coals. My faithful mustang was at my side, and 
the thought often passed my mind to apply my knife to his throat, and 
satisfy my hunger from his flesh and blood? But he was now my only 
hope of escape, and, besides, gratitude forbade. Nor would my danger 
scarcely have been lessened, for the keen-scented prairie wolves, like 
ravenous tigers, would have gathered in scores to the repast. 

But another effort must be made to escape from the prairie. It was 
the Sabbath, but I had few scruples just then, in regard to its violation by 
traveling. I saddled and mounted my horse, although scarce able to 
retain my seat. With the sun as guide, | now plainly saw that on the 
preceding day [ had taken the wrong direction. On emerging from the 
wood, appeared another difficulty, almost insuperable. ‘The damp snow 
had been congealed by the keen frost into a thick icy crust, which, at 
almost every step, dreadfully lacerated the legs of my horse, leaving 
his course marked with blood. Notwithstanding, the hardy, faithful 
animal held on some miles, though slowly, and with the most painful 
consequences. Some time after midday, he came to a dead halt, and 
turned his head with a most imploring look, as much as to say, “ it’s no 
go'’ | looked at his gashed and mangled legs and hunger-stricken 
frame, and had not the heart to urge him on. | dismounted, took the 
bridle in my hand, and broke the path some distance in advance ; but 
my strength soon failed, an utter indiflerence to life came over me, and 
I sank exhausted to the ground. Just then, I saw, or thought [| saw, 
the blue smoke of a log hut rising in the distance, and made one more 
effort for life. It would notdo. My legs refused to support their bur- 
den—my sight grew dim—a giddiness seized my brain—I! remember 
no more. 

° . . . . . . . . . . 

When consciousness returned, | found myself in a strange room, sur- 
rounded by strange faces, by whom the circumstances of my situation 
were soon told. I had suspended “ operations’ near the dwelling of a 
Hoosier, by whom | was soon after discovered and taken to his house, 
where I had lain sick two weeks in a delirious fever. ‘Through the 
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kind care and generous hospitality of my new friends, I rapidly reco- 
vered, and was soon able to pursue my course. Only ten miles distant 
was the residence of my fair cousin, who had taken the bridal veil ; but 
I carefully concealed from friends my whereabouts, nor made them a 
call, as | was sure of being bantered most unmercifully for my ridicu- 
lous trip, and its tragical result. My arrangements were soon made, 
and | was on my way east—grateful for life preserved, and fully de- 
termined never to attempt another “ short cut” across a prairie. 


THE MONTH OF ROSES. 


I. 
Tue smiling spring now closes, 
And early summer 's seen, 
In bowers.of opening roses, 
And woodlands deepening green. 


IT. 
A warmer sun is glowing 
Within the clear, blue sky ; 
And sparkling streams are flowing 
In gayer melody. 


Ill. 


Oh! what can cities render, 
Of beauty, or of bliss, 

To match the summer splendor 
Of Nature's loveliness ! 


IV. 


Then banish every sorrow ; 
Away with gloomy care, 

And gladness let us borrow, 
From scenes so bright and fair. 


V. 
Soon worldly care will find us, 
And sunshine, song, and flowers 
We then shall leave behind us, 
In this dull world of ours. 


Vi. 
But yet no cloud is glooming, 
To dim our radiant noon, 
And joy and hope are blooming, 
This merry month of June 
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Ovr Macazine is often complained of for being lifeless and prosaic, both in its 
subjects and style. This fault arises in a great measure from the choice of subjects 
Who can write con amore upon “ English Literature,” “ Shakespeare,” “ The Cra- 
sades”—themes completely exhausted by many great writers years ago, and whose 
ideas have taken up their constant residence for generations back in the college divi- 
sion rooms? ‘To bring them forth from this quiet resting place into the world again, 
to instruct the public mind, is certainly preposterous. ‘To be sure, we cannot hope to 
afford our journal the spice and raciness which an acquaintance with the world, and 
constant practice in writing, gives the popular magazine writers of the day. The 
easy, flowing style which pictures character and manners to the life, is very difficult 
to acquire. Shut up too within college walls, we have small acquaintance with the 
outward world, even if we could describe it. Still we can find material enough in 
our literary life to render the Magazine acceptable to reasonable persons, without 
continually thrumming upon these old topics. Literary information concerning the 
various systems of education ; notices of the past history of Yare ; correspondence 
with other universities ; a record of the principal events in our quict life; such sub- 
jects as these would give the Yale Literary a character of its own, never tempting us 
beyond our depth, nor to make vain efforts to astonish the world. It might puzzle 
some ignorant persons, were the Magazine divested of its cover, to tell where it came 
from, and by what class of men it was composed. We shall endeavor to convey 
some idea of its origin and design, at least, in this last page of ours, where you will 
find, respected reader, all the odds and ends; a curious medley of items; some facts, 
some fictions ; a mingled tissue of the grave, gay, and profitable. It is moreover most 
exclusively our own property. No one else is responsible for its style, or contents, 
and though written with a sincere desire to offend nobody in particular, it is intended 
more especially to please ourselves. 































Tue Cartives—The following extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Germany, written in April last, to a correspondent in New Haven, will interest such 
students as are familiar with the Captivi, and have laughed over it. 

Before leaving Berlin I had the pleasure of witnessing a representation of the 
Captivi of Plautus in the ancient style, and in the original language. It was given 
in one of the small theatres to a select audience of gentlemen, who were invited to 
the number of perhaps three hundred. I obtained my ticket through Dr. Zumpt. 
The director of the play was a privat-docent and Doctor of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity, and the actors were students. ‘The audience consisted chiefly of scholars— 
& majority of them more advanced than students. There was Humbolt, Boeckh, 
Lachmann, Zumpt, and I judged nearly all the professors of the University, teachers 
of the Gymnasia, and the like. There were also many students; for the tickets, al- 
though perhaps in some instances given, were generally paid for. ‘The Prince of 
Prussia came a little before eight ; and on the arrival of the King, at eight precisely, 
the curtain rose. 

The scene which it revealed, was of course the section of a street. This section 
was rectangular, the fronts of the houses on either side appearing on the right and 
left of the stage ; among which, on the left, as indicated by the name over the door, 
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was the house of Hegio. On either side of the street stood marble statues, a Medicean 
Venus, a bust of Bacchus, ete. ‘To the Bacchus, the captive pointed, as he uttered 


“Non equidem me Liberum,” ete.—(IIl, 4, 46.) 


In the background, a hanging scene represented the street as continued and 
divided into two streets, which were soon lost among the houses of the city ; behind 
all which appeared hills, with here and there a temple, and the sky and clouds. The 
spot itself, where the play was acted, was imitated from a street in Pompeii. The 
actors were already on the stage, when the curtain rose; and after the herald had 
come forward and given a few blasts with his trumpet, and retired a little, the pro- 
logue was spoken by the master of ceremonies. All wore sandals and tunics; and 
the speaker of the prologue, Hegio and Ergasilus, the toga, or rather the pallium. 
For seeing the shape of this last, and the manner of folding it up, so that it may not 
encumber one who wishes to be active, a favorable opportunity was given in the 
scene, in which Ergasilus, in the cestasy of his joy at the good news he had to bring 
to Hegio, took off his pallium, spread it out on the ground, folded it up into a roll of 
half its proper length, and put it round his neck. 

This Ergasilus of course corresponded by no means with the description which he 
gives of himself, when he says, 

* Ego, qui tuo moprore maceror, 


Macesco, consenesco, et tabesco miser, 
Ossa atque pellis sum,” ete.—(I, 2, 24,) 


but gave every indication of a well fed epicure. Hegio was a tall, stately, imposing 
personage, ever speaking with gravity, and moving with dignity, and was aided in 
maintaining this character by his white hair, his long silvery beard, and white pallium, 
bordered with purple. He never appeared with his head covered. ‘The whole play 
was very finely acted, and particularly the second scene of the fourth act, and the 
fourth scene of the third. Ergasilus performed admirably ; but it is difficult to say 
whether he, or Hegio, or Tyndarus, bore away the palm. The contrast between the 
frenzy of Ergasilus, in one of the scenes above alluded to, and the imperturbable 
gravity of Hegio, was very laughable. In the epilogue, all the actors appeared again 
on the stage, and when they retired, with the request, 


“ Nunc vos, si vobis placet, 
Et si placuimus, neque odio fulmus, signum hoc mittite; 
Qul pudicitiw ease voltis premium, rpLausum pats,” 


the response on the part of the audience was sufficiently hearty. ‘The curtain did 
not fall during the play, but the scenes succeeded each other rapidly. ‘The prologue, 
however, was followed by Horace’s ode ad Lyram, sung by a choir of ten young men, 
who stood before the stage. The second act was followed by the ode ad Mercurium, 
and the third by the ode ad Aristium Fuscum. I need not say that I was highly 
pleased with this chapter of antiquity. 


Tue Danrmovutn, for April and May, has been received. Its appearance does much 
credit to the good taste of our student-fricnds of the “Granite State.” The royal 
emblems of heraldry, however, displayed in the vignette which graces its cover, puz- 
zle us somewhat. Such a coat of arms seems hardly consistent with the democratic 
principles of Dartmouth. The contents, especially of the May number, betoken much 
attention to good writing, evincing an unusual degree of manliness and spirit. 
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We acknowledge, also, with much pleasure, the receipt of the June number of the 
“ Nassau Mownrury.” 

A new College periodical, “Tue Wituams’ Monwruty Micentany.” has to-day 
found its way to our table. The following are extracts from its “ Prolegomena ;” 
“ Congregated within the walls of a rural institution, in a town not so prominent on the 
map of the world that it may not be casily passed over ; where the hum of busy life is 
low and almost suppressed ; where the noises of the world’s great theatre are heard 
only in faint echoes, while the actors, hid from observation by the green hills that en- 
circle our silent valley, are almost as if they were not, we lift up our voice, not know- 
ing if any, in a world where so many are talkers and so few listeners, will stop for a 
minute tohear.” * * * “ We tender them a rustic wreath ; and though the moun- 
tain flowers may not be as gay, or us fragrant, as their more favored sisters of the 
garden, their very rudeness may make them, for the hour, more acceptable.” Our best 
wishes for the future success and long life of the “ Miscellany.” ‘The articles on “ The 
Nebular Theory,” and “ ‘The American Seventeen Year Locust,” speak well of the 
scientific interest which characterizes the “ rural institution.” 


To ovr Reavers anv Corresronnents—In our next, we hope to lay before you 
some further information respecting foreign University education, from the pen of an 
alumnus of Yale, who lately completed his course of study at Edinburg. 

The present number was unavoidably delayed by certain unforeseen circumstances 
Our efforts shall be redoubled to ensure punctuality hereafter. Seldom, however, has 
the first number of the summer term been issued before July, as will be seen on re- 


ference to old volumes. 

A College periodical rests on no sure foundation. If no one happens to feel dis- 
posed to unite, and circumstances now-a-days are peculiarly adverse to such a desire, 
the editors hope in vain for any aid. 

Communications for the July number must be sent in immediately, or be put over 
tll October, since our August number will be chiefly occupied with the “ Townsend 
Prize Essays.” It will also contain a portrait of Prof. Olmsted. 

“ The Huguenots,” by a Carolinian, was received too late for this number, but will 
probably appear in our next. 

“ A graduate and former contributor,” (”) who “ only asks that if his muse does not 
find favor, she may die in peace, and that sarcasm may not scoff over her grave,” is 
respectfully informed that the funeral rites were enacted with due solemnity. 

“King’s Mountain,” a historical epic of some few hundred lines, is undergoing a 
course of reading by several editors. The indefatigable industry of the author merits 
a reward, but the limits of our Magazine will not allow its insertion. ‘The tide of 
poetry which has flowed in during the past month, has been perfectly overwhelming ; 
but, while the “ Mournful Lamentation” for the young man who “ died from the bite 
of a rattle-snake,” on “ Springfield mounting,” is still extant, we think it answers 
every practical purpose to quote it, as a familiar specimen of its class: 

On Springfield mounting there did dwell 
A likely youth, and known full well ; 
Lefienant Carter's ondly son, 

A likely youth, nigh twenty-one 
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« He went on to the mounting high, 
A rattlesnake he did expy ! 
And all at once he then did feel 
That p'ison critter bite his heel.” 


Much valuable time is spent hereabouts in making rhymes far inferior to these— 
and often by those who might, with the same “ genius” and painstaking, write very 
good prose. 


Coutece Recorv.—The following gentlemen were chosen as officers of the Lite- 
rary Societies, on Wednesday evening, Jane 25th. 

Brorures’ Society. —President, ‘Thomas Kennedy: Vice President, Alvan P 
Hyde; Secretary, John D. Potter. 

Linontan Socrety.—President, Ira B. Wheeler; Vice President, Francis Ives; 
Secretary, Thomas D. Sherwood. 

Catuiorean Socrery.—President, James N. Brickell; Vice President, Leonard 
E. Wales ; Secretary, William R. Nevins. 

Mr. I. N. ‘Tannox, Tutor of Latin, has just resigned. He leaves the University 
with the warmest benedictions of all. Mr. Grorce Ricnarps, of the class of '40, 


has been appointed to fill the vacancy o 


Tue Cicerosian —Under this title, we have a little volume, republished from the 
German, by Mr. Sears, of Boston. It exemplifies the Prussian method of teaching 
the elements of Latin, adapted by the translator to the use of American schools 
The plan of the work is excellent. Choice sentences of the purest Latinity are se- 
lected fromm the writings of Cicero, to be carefully studied, learned by heart, and 
accurately translated. By this means the style of the author, and a familiarity with 
the structure and idiomatic peculiantics of the language, is gradually acquired, while 
valuable instruction is conveyed to the mind in the carefully selected precepts of the 
Roman philosopher. ‘The increasing demand for works of this character, is a pleas- 


ing evidence of progress in classical education, and augurs well for American 
scholarship. 


r. &. ©. 

To tHe Lapies—In this last moment of our irksome task, we turn with pleasure 
to think of the approving smiles which fair readers may now and then deign to be- 
stow upon these humble endeavors. ‘I'radition says, that formerly they used to con- 
tribute to our pages. An “ Impromptu,” penned by some fair hand, accidentally 
found its way to our Table, a few days ago; but, since its design was to accompany 


a basket of fruit, we have, alas! no permission to exhibit this little gem to the public 
eye— 
“Full many a flower,” etc. 





